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Susquehanna Association 


The annual meeting of the Susquehanna 
Association was held in the church at 
Hop Bottom Saturday, March 28. The 
attendance was good in spite of the rain 
and bad roads. The association includes 
the churches in Brooklyn, Hop Bottom, 
Kingsley, Nicholson and Scranton. 

As the president of the association, 
W. H. Cooper of Kingsley, was not able to 
be present, the meetings were presided 
over by the pastor of the Brooklyn church, 
Rev. George C. Boorn. 

The meeting was greatly helped by the 
presence of the State Superintendent, Rev. 
George A. Gay of Linesville, whose ad- 
dresses and round table discussions were 
heard with profit and inspiration. He was 
the first speaker to be heard in the after- 
noon session. His subject, “What Our 
Young People Are Thinking in Religion,” 
was based on a questionnaire which was 
sent out to the young people of the Penn- 
sylvania churches. Many of the replies 
were read by Mr. Gay and represent a 
cross section of the views of the younger 
generation. 

The young people were asked to con- 
sider these questions seriously and give 
honest answers to them. These are the 
questions: 

1. What is your opinion of religion? 

2. Are you at all interested in churches? 
If so, why? If not, why? 

38. What do you think of Jesus? 


4, What is your opinion of the human 


race? 

5. Do discussions of such questions as 
the Virgin Birth of Jesus, the Infallibility 
of the Bible, Endless Punishment in Hell, 
the Immortaliy of the Soul, interest you? 

6. What does the term, “‘the good life,” 
mean to you? 

7. What are the goals which most in- 
terest you; in other words, why do you de- 
sire an education or a job? Is there some 
urge besides necessity and the desire for 
material goods that stimulates your think- 
ing and conduct? 

Most of the answers to Mr. Gay’s list 
indicate that young people are thinking 
seriously on religious questions. Some of 
the replies showed a great deal of thought, 
while others showed little or none at all. 
The majority of those who sent replies ex- 
pressed their faith in the basic value and 
importance of religion. Practically every 
one accepted the modern interpretation of 
the Bible. 

The next speaker was Rev. C. A. Hallen- 
beck, pastor of the John Raymond Me- 
morial Church in Scranton, who took up 
the discussion of church school problems 
and conducted a round table on the ques- 
tion. He stressed the importance of the 
religious education of youth, relating his 
own experience in the field of both reli- 
gious and secular education. He raised 
important questions in regard to the type of 
church school that is needed, the content 


of the lesson material to be used, proper 
training of the teacher, and especially 
the responsibility of the parents. 

In the form of resolutions to be brought 
to the attention of the churches in the 
association, the convention reaffirmed its 
stand on the following questions: A greater 
working unity of all Christian churches; a 
whole-hearted support of all efforts being 
made to establish peace and Christian 


brotherhood between the nations of the’ 


world; support of the President of the 
United States in his efforts to enforce pro- 
hibition; the consideration of law enforce- 
ment as a social problem to be approached 
with sympathy and understanding for 
those of differing opinions; the abolish- 
ment of capital punishment and a move- 
ment to get our law-making bodies to 
abolish the death penalty; support of the 
state paper, “The Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist.”’ 

The Resolutions Committee consisted of 
Henry W. Felton, Montrose, W. B. Lay- 
ton, Scranton, and F. H. Kent, Brooklyn. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Lillian Smith; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. George C. Boorn; secretary, 
Miss Alma Goodrich; treasurer, Miss 
Alice Nicol. 

An excellent supper was served at 6.30 
by the ladies of the Hop Bottom church. 

The general theme for discussion at the 
evening session was “Looking at Uni- 
versalism.”” Three different viewpoints 
were given by three different speakers. 
The first speaker was Rev. C. A. Hallen- 
beck, whose subject was ‘‘A New Comer 
Looks at Universalism.’”’ Mr. Hallenbeck 
recently entered the Universalist ministry 
and only a few months ago became pastor 
of the Scranton church. He related his 
reasons for giving up an orthodox pulpit 
to enter the liberal ministry. 

The next speaker was Rey. Chas. E. 
Petty, a former pastor of the Universalist 
church in Binghamton, N. Y., who spoke 
on the subject, “A Life Long Universalist 
Looks at Universalism.” He expressed 
his belief in the beauty and simplicity of 
the Universalist faith, showing where it 
is neither false to true religion or true 
science. Universalism is accepted by Mr. 
Petty as a religion with a correct philos- 
ophy toward life and in entire accord with 
progressive thinking. 

The third viewpoint was presented by 
Henry W. Felton of Montrose, who took 
for his subject, “A Layman Looks at 
Universalism.” Mr. Felton believes there 
is a great challenge in the liberal faith. 
In his opinion, religion must be intellectual 
as well as emotional in its appeal. He be- 
lieves that religion must meet the demands 
of this modern age, and if it is to be ac- 
cepted by thinking people, must be reason- 
able, scientific, intellectually respectable. 

Rev. George A. Gay sang a beautiful 
solo, accompanied by Mrs. Geo. C. Boorn. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


AN INVOCATION FOR MAY DAY* 

God of our children, in whose behalf we are as- 
sembled together, we invoke Thy divine favor that 
Thou didst reveal Thyself in the home and in the life of 
a little child, and in this confidence we bring our- 
selves and our children to the altar of Thy love. 

We bless Thee for the sentiments that stir us to 
this worthy concern for the happiness and welfare of 
the uprising generation. Forgive the sins of maturity 
that we continually commit against the innocence and 
helplessness of Childhood. Teach us how vain it is to 
build up strong bodies and reasonable minds and to 
neglect their spiritual natures. 

May the message of this conference be seasoned 
with wisdom, tempered with justice, and winged with 
earnestness—to the end that we may lift the level of 
human happiness throughout the nation. 

Bless all little children everywhere, give them 
health of body, purity of mind and joy in work and 
play. Bless their friend, the President of the United 
States. May he ever be had in Thy safe and holy 
keeping. All this we ask in the name of that Great 
Friend of children who said, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of 


Heaven.” 
* * 


OUR DISTINCTIVENESS 


ANY of those who are studying the question of 
the future of the Universalist churches seem 
apprehensive about the growing rapproche- 

ment with churches of other denominations. We 
always have been lonely, they say, we must continue 
to be lonely. We always have been pioneers. If we 
cease to be pioneers we shall die. In fact, we are dy- 
ing because others agree with us. Doesn’t it seem 
as if there must be a fallacy somewhere here? We 
- preach belief in the Universal Fatherhood of God, and 
the growth of that doctrine is deadly to us. We 
insist that all men are brothers, and when men hail 
us as brothers the greeting strips us of nerve and 
courage. Can that be possible? 

Sometimes the apostles of distinctiveness let 
themselves be put in the indefensible position of mov- 
ing on from bedrock truths because of the agreement 
of others. See, they cry, others have caught up with 
us! Congregationalists, Methodists, Quakers, Pres- 
byterians even, are proclaiming the Fatherhood of 


*Invocation at the opening of the White House Conference 
(1930) on Child Health and Protection, by the Rev. A. J. 
McCartney, D. D., of the Church of the Covenant, Washington. 


e 


God. Itisa shame to us to let them catch up. “On, 
on—pioneers, pioneers’—but where? To atheistic 
humanism? Some very intelligent Universalists would 
not consider that an advance. 

No, if distinctiveness depends on moving for the 
sake of moving, with little regard for our destination, 
we had better stand still. We do not have to give up 
what we have found to be true in order to look for more 
truth. To have an open mind does not involve break- 
ing completely with the past. 

In this country to-day we are having an exhibi- 
tion of the attitude which great pioneers belonging to 
different sects, colleges, countries, hold toward each 
other. Out in California Einstein, Michaelson, Milli- 
kan, Tolman, Hubble, Adams, have been studying 
together the makeup of the universe, the nature of 
reality back of phenomena, the relation of man to 
his setting. They are pioneers, apparently as free 
from jealousy as any group of men on earth, each 
putting what he has found freely at the service of 
other men, each rejoicing in the progress of the other. 

We don’t for a moment claim that these men 
might not have to be Jonely in the search. We do 
point out that the greater the questions and the 
greater the men, the closer the common task pulls 
them together. 

It is turning out that way with churches. There 
is a greater feeling of brotherhood between different 
denominations of Christians. The old idea that we 
are competing organizations, the still older idea that 
we do well to try to put the other fellow in a hole, all 
that seems archaic when it appears. 

Our distinctiveness, as Dr. Perkins has pointed 
out several times, may have to be a distinctiveness 
of quality rather than a distinctiveness of kind. 

The differences in churches that are natural tend 
to be valuable. The differences that are cooked up 
tend to be freakish. A world full of human beings 
needs the ministration of the church. Should we be 
everlastingly concerned with the appearance that we 
will make as we go to the places of suffering, or con- 
cerned with getting there in the shortest and best 
way possible? Should we be always asking whether 
or not we are the great leaders in the work, or thank- 
ing God for some honorable part in it? 

On our errands to the mines of truth must we be 
everlastingly buzzing around to see if our label gets 
pasted on to the gold we dig, or concern ourselves 
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with the question how our spoil can best promote 
the general welfare? 

If our morale needs something different to stiffen 
it than the consciousness of an honorable part in a 
common task, then it needs something we are unable 
to supply. And we suspect that all the nostrums in 
the world marked denominational will not do much 
for the patient. 

* * 
A SERMON ABOUT CHILDREN 


Y joint resolution Congress has authorized and 
requested the President of the United States 
to proclaim annually that May Day is Child 

Health Day. So Herbert Hoover calls on all Gov- 
ernors of states, territories and possessions of the 
United States to request their people to observe the 
day and to study ‘The Children’s Charter.” Much 
more effective even than these great proclamations 
would be a simple statement by understanding minis- 
ters, priests and rabbis to the congregations of Amer- 
ica of the facts in the Children’s Charter. Study that 
charter in this issue of the Leader. Ask yourself if 
any topic means more to all mankind than this. 
* * 


THE HARTFORD CHURCH 


‘HE new Universalist church in Hartford, Conn., 
is one of the most perfect examples of Colonial 
architecture that we have ever seen. Situated 

in West Hartford, toward which the movement of 
population is tending, it occupies a site where it is 
easily seen as one drives out from the city of Hartford 
itself. Sharply etched against the western sky one 
beholds a typical New England meeting-house, with 
beautiful spire, in which seems embodied three hun- 
dred years of New England church history. Back of 
the church—so built as not to mar the effect of the 
meeting-house—there is a parish house, or church 
school building, with class rooms, a little theater, 
ladies’ parlor, men’s room, young people’s room, and 
places for various other parish activities. It is said 
that the architect studied the famous old Colonial 
church at East Lyme for suggestions as to the church 
itself, and consulted Professor Myers of the Hartford 
Theological School, a great authority on the church 
school, about the parish house. 

The interior of the chureh is as dignified and 
as beautiful as the exterior, and the acoustics are 
perfect. Memorials have been transferred from the 
old church and adapted for use in the new church, 
the organ has been moved and rebuilt, and, best of all, 
the famous old pulpit, from which every minister of 
the church has preached, has been given a noble 
setting and now begins a new period of usefulness. 
For twenty-three years John Coleman Adams preached 
from that desk. In the beginning of his ministry Dr. 
Perkins, minister of our National Memorial Church, 
used it. Dearborn, Skinner, Asher and John Moore 
as pastors, and Hosea Ballou as a visitor, proclaimed 
the truth as they saw it from that pulpit. Now the 
Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin, one of our younger 
men but rapidly gaining fame as an eloquent and con- 
vincing preacher, begins what all confidently expect 
will be the great period of his ministry. 

The architec t of the church is a man comparatively 


young and unknown, but hereafter he ought to be well 
known. His name is Walter P. Crabtree, Jr., and 
he lives in Hartford. And there has been a building 
committee of unusual vision, courage, and fidelity, 
with Arthur G. Hinckley as chairman, and Miss Nettie: 
L. Whitney, Mrs. Dresser, Mr. Hall, Mr. Howland 
and Mr. McLaughlin backing him up. They had 
only about $170,000 to work with, and they have 
produced what would have cost some of us a quarter’ 
of a million dollars. 

We have seldom been more moved and pleased 
on a visit to a new church than on the occasion of our: 
first visit to this church. With a plant that fills the 
entire congregation with gratitude, with an unchurched 
neighborhood all about, with a loyal, hard-working 
congregation, a talented minister and a disposition to 
serve the whole community, the church in Hartford. 


may become one of the most useful in our fellowship. 
* * 


ABOUT GOD: FOR THE AVERAGE MAN 


N English clergyman who is also a professor in 
a college, has attempted to put into simple 
words the reasons for his belief in God. Last 
week we spoke of the practical book* that he has. 
written called “Essentials.” Here we attempt to 
describe for our lay people especially how he goes at 
the difficult but important subject of “Belief in God.” 
By lay people we do not mean our teachers and. 
scholars who do not happen to be ordained. We 
mean the folks who have not read widely on philo- 
sophical and theological subjects. 

One thing our author makes clear about every- 
thing that he discusses is that the essentials of life 
are few and can be found out for sure by living them, 
and ‘‘that the results justify the effort.” 

Many of our liberal ministers have been telling 
us that we can not take a church as authority as the 
Catholics do, or a book like the Bible as the Protes- 
tants do, but that we must take the inner light as 
the Quakers do. They say that wise men can quickly 
explode these claims of a church or of a book to be 
infallible, but that nobody can attack the authority 
which lies in our own hearts. There is something to 
this. Only it happens that to-day people who study 
psychology make one of the most savage of all attacks. 
on the belief which is founded on “‘the inner light.” 
They say that it is a subjective projection of our own 
minds without objective reality. In other words they 
insist that we imagine it because we very much want. 
it to be true, and that there is nothing in point of fact 
to justify our imagining. 

Our author, therefore, says that we are foolish 
not to take account of everything—of all the facts 
of the world outside of ourselves and of all the facts 
in our minds and hearts. In a subject so vast, it is 
really not honest just to pick out one set of facts. 
We ought to take account of history—and there is 
history in the church and in the Bible—take account 
also of the facts of science, and then take account just 
as fearlessly of what is inside of us, no matter what 
anybody says. If there is a God, He must be a God 


*Hssentials—a Few Plain Essays on the Main Things.’” 
By P. Carnegie Simpson, D. D. Richard R. Smith, Inc. New 
York. $1.50. 
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of nature, and of history, just as much as a God in 
our reason and conscience. 

The wisest man in the world of course can not 
know all the facts, and the average man realizes this 
and sometimes gets discouraged about knowing any- 
thing. But the wisest man and the average man alike 
ean pick out the key facts. Both can recognize some 
things as fundamental. Both can consider the ques- 
tion, “In general what kind of universe is this any 
way?” 

Now, while some philosophers affirm it and other 
philosophers deny it, the average man knows enough 
about the universe to say that this is an orderly world. 
To get our pessimistic philosophers to come along with 
us we should have to use some long words and say 
that “the phenomenal appearances of the universe 
and their sequences seem to exhibit a regularity which 
corresponds to rational exposition.’”’ For most of us 
the way things seem to be is good enough. Of course 
we want to keep our eyes open, but this never getting 
anywhere because we think there is a bogey man be- 
hind every idea, to us is foolishness. The universe 
is not acting in an accidental way. We are not col- 
liding every other day with some wild-cat comet. 
The universe moves on with majestic regularity and 
order. Much of what we find out stays found out. 
Bread won’t act like bread on our bodies to-day and 
like hellebore to-morrow. There is order in the uni- 
verse. Every man of science trusts this proposition 
just as every man of religion does. In other words, 
intelligence as we know it is a part of the great scheme 
of things. 

Another key fact is this: The highest thing that 
evolution has produced is the moral and spiritual na- 
ture of man. We ourselves are the supreme fact in 
nature. 

Here also there are philosophers who affirm and 
philosophers who deny. Those who deny that evo- 
lution produces moral and ‘spiritual personalities 
write learnedly about a struggling God doing it, but 
with the tacts before us, the thing happening before 
our eyes, we stand on sure ground when we say that 
the mightiest fact of all is a universe that flowers out 
in great and noble people. Hurrah, we say, that is the 
kind of universe to which we belong. It even pro- 
duces all these subtle fellows who are everlastingly 
disputing with us. And it produces Jesus and Paul, 
the man who wrote the thirteenth of First Corin- 
thians and St. John and St. Francis, who in their 
lives showed how strong and beautiful love can grow, 
and King Alfred and George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, servants of the whole race of men. As 
our author says: “Ethical, spiritual, personal, ele- 
ments are facts in the evolution of the world as truly 
as any physical facts are. We can not hold either 
a mechanistic or a materialistic conception of the 
Reality which is in and behind a world the dominant 
fact in the constitution of which is reason, and the 
culminating fact in the evolution: of which is that 
protoplasm has become personality.” 

Now our teacher goes a step farther. He asks 
us what is the culminating fact in the development of 
personality and whether we do not have to say Jesus 
Christ. One of our humanists recently wrote a book 
in which he said that “Jesus is historically doubtful 


and not religiously helpful.”” A great English scholar 
who does not believe in God and so can not be accused 
of prejudice, J. Middleton Murry, has said: “‘Whether 
the observer is a Christian or not makes no difference, 
for any impartial scrutiny leads to the unescapable 
conclusion that the most striking and significant 
variation from the norm of the homo sapiens has been 
Jesus of Nazareth.” All this means is that Jesus is a 
fact of history, and that history shows him to have 
been the most striking and important man that ever 
lived. Middleton Murry says that Jesus has been a 
Savior to millions, has given men life purpose, and 
that he “‘lives forever.” ¢ 

This great, wise, loving Jesus realized in his life 
perfect communion with the unseen order which 
blossoms forth in human beings. He called it Father. 
To this order he turned for strength. From it strength 
flowed into him. Here are facts of history. 

Now we can turn safely to the evidence from 
within. Though Jesus is not the only great religious 
leader, uncounted millions who have turned to him 
for help have experienced what he experienced. 

Great philosophers, Middleton Murry included, 
think that Jesus was mistaken, that the great illu- 
sion is God, but our author calmly replies, and his re- 
ply comes with convincing power, “An illusion can 
not create a Jesus Christ.” 

Here are the great facts on which our author 
builds. But he goes a step farther and tells us that 
reason alone is not enough. We can not enter into 
the temple of God just by discovering facts about the 
universe. We must meet the great facts with the 
great loyalties. 

The scientist is unswerving in his loyalty to 
nature as rational. However baffling the problem 
in physics or chemistry he will not give up. The 
idealist is unswerving in loyalty to moral personality 
as a true account of man. Whatever the temptation 
he will not reduce him to a machine or accident. 
Loyalty to soul deepens his knowledge of soul. 

So loyalty to Jesus vindicates belief in the great 
ideas about God and man and the future that he 
taught. He that doeth the will comes to know ot the 
doctrine. The pure in heart see God. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

How about the propriety of publishing a contribu- 
tion and dissenting from it editorially in the same 
issue? Devere Allen thanks us for doing it, and calls 
it “open-minded journalism.” Some of our own elder 
statesmen dissent from such dissent, and call it un- 
fair. They little see how the editorial advertises the 
article. Dear old fire-eaters, breathing out threaten- 
ing and slaughter—how dull would life be without 
them! 


Rockne, the football coach, died in an airplane 
crash near Cottonwood Falls, Kansas. The nation 
mourns. The President telegraphs condolences. Not 
because of his tragic death did he become a national 
figure. ‘Seven others” plunged to death in the same 
plane. He was a national figure already, an athletic 
coach who was a great teacher. How much more 
than the job is the way one does it! 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 
XX. The Idlewild Fellowship 


Johannes 


DARK chilly morning, rain beating in from 
the northeast, mist settling down on the 
hills, not thick enough to hide the near-by 
c fields and woods but distinctly limiting the 

view; a large farmhouse now called an inn standing 

sideways to the road, a lawn in front separated by a 

cedar hedge from a long rolling meadow, an apple 

orchard on the side of the house away from the high- 
way; New Hampshire only two or three miles up the 
road, Lowell a few miles off to the southeast, its lights 
showing distinctly on clear nights, Nashua and 

Tyngsboro nearer by on the main road which leads 

north to the White Mountains, the village of Dun- 

stable, Massachusetts, just a little walk over the fields 

—in all this we have the setting of the Idlewild Fel- 

lowship of Universalist ministers gathered for their 

annual meeting the week after Easter. 

I had better say “‘something of the setting.” 
Who can make the reader in Illinois or California or 
Colorado or Alabama get the true color and flavor of 
such a place? 

It is not situated in the mountains but it is where 
the typical New England mountains show up from 
every high point. In some ways it makes one think 
of an English landscape—fields stretching far in every 
direction, patches of woodland, tree-bordered roads, 
magnificent single trees here and there, lovely clumps 
of trees, far away hills. But, quite unlike the Eng- 
land that I know, in this region one often comes face 
to face with great gray granite rocks lying on top of 
the ground, cropping out of the ground, and lifting 
themselves as if half disposed to start making another 
mountain. In fields, in woods, on ridges, in valleys, 
one is always coming upon these boulders. From a 
little dell with alluvial soil where almost anything 
can grow, one steps into a rock garden where only the 
staunchest trees and bravest flowers and grasses can 
find lodgment, but where the mosses have rare pastur- 
age. 

This morning in April, 1931, cold, wet, soaking, 
was not dismal. The house was too cheery for that. 
A fire was burning peacefully in the fireplace in the 
sitting room, throwing out a grateful warmth. The 
large dining-room had so many windows in it that it 
was bright. 

There was a long covered porch where one 
could walk and hear the Universalist robins singing 
in the rain. They alternately looked for earth worms 
and warmed themselves in the thick cedars, and most 
of the time one of them was singing a morning hymn. 
From this porch, too, one saw how lovely were the 
maples along the road, as bare as in December, with 
every line perfectly revealed and the whole tree seen 
as it truly was—crooked, distorted, hurt here and 
there, or perfect in symmetry. There is nothing 
like winter to bring out the truth in many a depart- 
ment of life. 

Where the men gathered there was much talking 
and loud laughter. They were a cheery lot—Cate, 
resourceful always, who has just left Nashua for 


Auburn, Me., the pivot on which the fellowship turns; 
Fletcher, who presided on Monday night as acting 
president, one of our ablest and bravest men; Ezekiel 
Stevens of Marlboro, the oldest man present, with a 
dry, quiet humor typically New EnglJand, and Uni- 
versalist champion in pitching horseshoes; Blair of 
Orange, who never claims the floor but says some- 
thing when he is pulled out; Isaac Smith of Lowell, 
suggesting the solidity and fidelity of a chip of John 
Bull; Ellenwood, irrepressible because he is eager 
and alive to his finger-tips; Nichols, handsome, 
laughing, with double seat in his trousers this year in 
preparation for the dog which bit him last year; 
Reardon, strong and resourceful, but sad and anxious 
about his sick wife; Lewis of Framingham, like an 
owl or nighthawk, never fully aroused until after 
dark, a great leader in the games; Raspe, about to 
celebrate twenty-five years in the ministry, serious, 
ready to talk about vital and important things; 
young Eric Ayer of North Weymouth, a beginner 
modestly keeping in the background; Griswold Wil- 
liams, now of Barre, Vt., no less brilliant but infinitely 
more human than he used to be, or, perhaps, better 
understood; John Lowe, General Superintendent of 
the whole church for twelve years, fresh from the 
best Easter of his career at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, at the fellowship for the first time, 
greatly appreciated and enjoyed by all the men, and 
by special dispensation bringing Mrs. Lowe with him, 
as they were on the way to Maine; and Harold Mar- 
shall, apparently quite harmless, not ordering any- 
body about, not pulling any wires, not running any- 
body for office, smoking peacefully, rendering some 
helpful service and adding a pat story now and then— 
in other words, quite as he is in his usual walk and 
conversation. 

Others came later—on Tuesday forenoon Isaac 
Lobdell of Attleboro, Hadley of Arlington, with Bar- 
bour, his Congregational neighbor; Tuesday after- 
noon Victor Friend, just for dinner and for a little 
visit with the men. Wednesday brought Asa M. 
Bradley, State Superintendent for New Hampshire, 
with Mrs. Bradley—Bradley full of reminiscences of 
Bicknell, Skinner and other giants of earlier days, and 
even recalling that as a small boy he had seen that 
great Universalist preacher and editor, Sylvanus Cobb. 
But Bradley in a thrifty New England way did er- 
rands with this man or that, getting quite a day’s 
work done. And finally Emmons from Headquarters, 
always quiet, courteous, but powerful for good feeling 
and good will. 

And they began to go also from the first night— 
Fletcher and Smith Monday night for important 
work Tuesday; Lowe and Mrs. Lowe Tuesday after- 
noon for an engagement in Portland; Dabney also 
Tuesday afternoon after a great morning with the 
men in a discussion of church unity; Marshall, Friend, 
Barbour, Hadley, Tuesday night in the storm. 

The men had as their guest the first evening and 
the first forenoon session, the Rev. Vaughn Dabney, 
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minister of the Second Congregational Church, Dor- 
chester, and president of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches. Dabney came early out of the 
fellowship called Christians, or Disciples, or Camp- 
bellites. In that communion are some of the greatest 
advocates of church union and some of its greatest 
opponents. The root idea of the movement was the 
oneness of all believers. Dabney spoke on the fed- 
eration movement. He showed a broader under- 
standing of the strength and weakness of federation 
and union movements than any other speaker I have 
heard. And he is such a true minister, so broad and 
friendly, so adaptable, so considerate of everybody! 
It was as interesting to see him playing cards with 
Lewis, Nichols and Reardon as to see him in action 
in a public address. A real man showed in both 
work and play. 

All that March and early April have held back 
for a final fling we had that Tuesday—rain, hail, 
sleet, and finally snow. It was a day for indoors. 
I did brave the elements for an hour in the early 
afternoon of Tuesday, for instruction in the noble art 
of throwing horseshoes at the hands ot that past 
master at the game, the Rev. Ezekiel Stevens of Marl- 
boro. The pride of my instructor when I got two 
ringers showed me that he has a true instructor’s 
heart. It was this same Ezekiel Stevens who made 
a notable contribution to our discussion of church 
unity. Said he: “I can, I suppose, eat the whole of 
a 150 pound hog, but not all at once—first a little 
of the loin, then some ham or bacon, spare-ribs and 
head cheese—in time I can eat it all. But if I tried 
it at one sitting—well, it makes me think of what a 
teacher said when I was a small boy. She said, ‘A 
robin will eat his weight in fish worms in one day.’ 
I said, ‘I’ll see about that.’ There was a bush just 
outside the door with a robins’ nest in it and three 
young robins. I dug worms and carried them and 
dropped them into the robins’ mouths until the young 
robins were plumb full and had worms sticking out 
of their bills. I thought the teacher was right. But 
next day when I went to see the young robins I found 
them all dead. So, brethren, I counsel you in any 
good cause not to eat too much hog at once.” 

By night Tuesday the snow was falling fast. 
Cate and Reardon, driving up from Boston where 
Cate had been called by a board meeting, reported 
great difficulty keeping the windshield clear. Billings 
of Salem, the speaker for Tuesday night, drove past 
the turn to the inn in the blinding snow and landed 
over in Dunstable village, although he knew the region 
well. Marshall and Friend drove off in the storm, 
fearing that they would be snowbound, not waiting 
for the evening meeting. Until well below Lowell 
they had to crawl along at seven or eight miles an 
hour, stopping often to find out where they were. 
Barbour and Hadley had the best of it, for they 
waited, took part in the inspiring program, and 
started for Arlington after the snow stopped. 

Billings, the Unitarian minister in Salem, gave 
the men a wonderful hour. At the request of the 
program committee, he told of his own experiences 
“coming up the road” from Canada to the United 
States, from teaching to preaching, from the presbytery 
and Methodist conference to a Unitarian pulpit. 


His pathway had led him into Queens College, Toron- 
to, one of the most progressive of Canadian schools, 
into McGill University, to the mission field in British 
Columbia, to Northfield, to Y. M. C. A. contacts, to 
friendship with Mott and Speer, to the professor’s 
chair, and finally to happy work in the Unitarian 
fellowship. 

At the morning session he led in an interesting 
discussion on the idea of God. 

It was a transformed world which we looked out 
upon Wednesday morning. Every tree and bush 
was bowed under a heavy weight of snow. As far 
as I could see it was a glittering white world. Even 
the evergreens were white. About half of the gray 
trunks of the trees were covered with snow. But it 
did not last long. The sun came up as if he meant 
business. The trees began pelting everything under- 
neath with snowballs. Soon there was place in the 
tree-tops for the little song sparrows, and from all 
sides came their silvery notes. Fairyland gave place 
to every-day land, out popped stone walls, the woods 
and orchards resumed their normal aspect, the melt- 
ing snow dripped from the eaves and ran down the 
road. Spring started over again, this time with all 
chil] in the air gone. But it was astonishing to see 
how many limbs and wires had been broken, and the 
young white birches just up the road were bent down 
to the ground beneath their weight of snow. The 
electric lights went off and the electric clock stopped 
at twenty-three minutes past midnight. 

The snow went so fast that the horseshoe pitchers 
were all out in the afternoon. Some of the men got 
out their cars and went off for a ride. Some tramped 
across fields where the earth began to peep out through 
the snow. The bluebirds in full spring plumage be- 
came active, chasing each other through the orchard. 
The chickadee continually fooled us with his love song, 
so unlike his usual note. From the deep woods back 
of the inn, where in other years the men have walked 
so much, came the short challenging crow of the 
pheasant. The sun on the snow made the world too 
brilliant for some eyes, and so with eyes closed they 
sat in its light and warmth. 

It was delightful to slip down into the Merrimac 
Valley and on around the great bend of the river to 
Lowell to pick up our last speaker, Prof. Bruce Brother- 
ston of Tufts College. Ellenwood took us in his car, 
and brought us all safely back. Brotherston spoke _ 
on Wednesday night about “The Basis of the Social 
Order,” and Thursday morning on ‘““The Philosophy 
of Liberalism.” After each session he patiently 
worked with us, answered our questions, recognized 
our different views, and in everything stimulated our 
thought. Back of both addresses was the conviction 
that man is a creature of almost infinite possibility, 
and, if he be freed and trusted, he will work out the 
right thing. Step by step, he said, industry must be 
democratized. Things must be grown and made to 
supply human need and not simply from motives of 
profit. 

Thursday morning was so warm and sunny that 
we held the final session out on the broad porch. 
There the eye could range for miles to the southeast, 
south and southwest. We could see the hyacinths, 
the tulips and other bulbs peeping above ground 
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along the porch. We could feel the warmth of the 
sun and the drip from the eaves. Je could hear the 
bluebirds and song sparrows. There were even 
crocuses in bloom looking out from under the melting 
snow. Here like ‘“‘philosophers of the porch” we sat 
and discoursed on high themes. 

Brotherston took hold of the most fundamental 
problems in human thought, and showed the men 
how much the world needs the liberal in church and 
in state. No weak, cowardly laissez faire attitude 
can be justified. There are philosophical grounds for 
faith in man and the universe for which we do not have 
to apologize. He made the men see it. In Greek 
literature, among the Hebrew prophets, in Jesus, there 
was a philosophy developed which has great sig- 
nificance for us. Neither moral] evil nor cosmic evil 
need frighten us. The world needs a leadership by 


liberals that will be positive, dynamic, convincing. 

A more unobtrusive lot of hote] folks it has never 
been my lot to find. Except for a bell that sounded 
out over yard and fields at meal time, and except for 
service in dining-room and sleeping quarters so swift 
and quiet that we hardly noticed it, we saw no hotel 
staff. The whole place was our own home. 

My own room especially fitted my mood. It 
looked out to the west and the southwest. Just out 
of the windows there was an old orchard, a stone wall, 
a brook, a pasture and a rocky wooded hill, where a 
few pines showed up among white birches. To the 
southwest over several fields I could see the spires of 
Dunstable, and beyond Dunstable wooded hills 
rolling away for miles. Even off by myself resting 
in my room I found that the influence of Idlewild 
was steadily directed toward giving one the far view. 


The Last of a Long Line 


Harold Scott 


S|) HE Rev. A. G. Strain, pioneer preacher in six 
‘| states, has preached his last sermon. His 
death marks the passing of the last of the 
E long line of picturesque and romantic figures 
that traveled over the South proving Universalism 
from the Scriptures. They preached in town halls, 
under arbors, in court houses, churches, schoolhouses, 
and in the open; flinging challenges to orthodox 
preachers of every persuasion, and debating publicly 
with all who would meet them. In a day when there 
were fewer periodicals, poor transportation, no radios, 
or even victrolas or movies, preaching was an event 
to which the entire neighborhood turned out. Minis- 
ters of the Universalist faith, like many of other sects, 
were not settled pastors of churches, but always were 
moving about holding series of meetings. Some rude 
church buildings were put up, but there was little 
money in the country and the support afforded a 
minister was meager. Preaching was the main func- 
tion of the ministry, and a preacher had to travel over 
about three states in those days to get a gross income 
of $800 in a year. There have been a few churches 
that supported at times a minister full time, but not 
many. Little groups hundreds of miles apart were 
formed into churches of from five to forty members, 
and these groups were visited from one to four times 
a year. On the occasion of these visits a series of 
preaching services lasting a week or so was held. 

Mr. Strain lived over into a day when a more 
settled type of ministry is attempted, when churches 
are expected adequately to remunerate the pastor, 
and the pastoral and community quality of the minis- 
try is emphasized. Also standards as to what is good 
taste have changed. Clergymen of one denomination 
no longer issue challenges to those of another, and 
bickering over differences of opinion and interpreta- 
tion no longer find approval. Our older frontier 
preachers believed that Abraham was a Universalist 
and that all the approved Biblical characters who 
followed were Universalists. They not only believed 
it, they proved it, by quoting passages from the Bible. 
In this century, when quoting passages from the 
Bible is no longer considered proof of anything but 


the naivete of the quoter, they have amazed moderns 
by their ingenuity in making scattered bits of ancient 
writings mean what they wanted them to mean. 

These men, to whom we are indebted for what- 
ever we have had to work with in the South as liberal 
material, were men of iron determination and extraor- 
dinary intellectual strength. Probably A. G. Strain 
was the greatest of them all. He had as intimate 
knowledge of the Bible as did Shehane, as much popu- 
larity as Clayton, as much energy as Burrus, and 
more versatility and eloquence than any of them. 
He was a favorite with young people and children, 
and often addressed himself exclusively to them. 
Little children who happily ran to meet him as he 
turned into the gate with his fiddle under his arm, 
later, as men and women, became his financial] sup- 
porters. 

Strain had great capacity for making friends, 
but never hesitated to jeopardize a friendship if a 
policy, doctrine, or principle met his disapproval. 
His witty and sparkling preaching could turn to sear- 
ing sarcasm when hypocrisy or injustice came to his 
attention. He had both moral and physical courage. 
At the Baltimore Convention, the only General Con- 
vention he ever attended, he bravely tried to call a 
fear-ridden and war-mad clergy back to the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. Sometimes he was 
warned not to attempt to preach in a certain locality. 
That made it sure that at the advertised time his six 
feet of brawn and muscle would start to dominate a 
nervous crowd. He not only would preach to those 
people, but would make them like it so well that he 
would leave with a cordial invitation to return. 

Mr. Strain came from preaching stock. His 
father, the Rev. Ben F. Strain, was a Universalist 
minister of almost legendary fame in the territory that 
became the state of Texas. A. G. Strain was born 
March 10, 1855, at Walesca, Georgia. At eighteen 
he began teaching school. At twenty-one he married 
Clara Hill. He began preaching in 1880, and was or- 
dained by the Rev. J. H. Park in 1882. With his 
wife and babies he drove in a covered wagon to Texas. 
Even in those days Texas was all longhorns, cacti 
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and pistols, and difficult territory even for skilled 
clergymen of the accepted denominations. Young 
Strain found plenty who wanted to debate universal 
salvation with him. He gained skill and reputation. 
Some years he had as many as fifteen debates. These 
debates lasted three or four days with sessions morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night. 

In 1902 Mr. Strain yielded to importunities of 
people who wanted him in Alabama. He settled in 
Ariton, where he built a brick church and where Mrs. 
Strain was postmistress for many years. Burrus and 
Clayton were now old men, and Mr. Strain had more 
preaching engagements than he could fill. His 
preaching trips extended into Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. He built several 


churches in Mississippi, and some in other states. 
Probably Mr. Strain preached to more people and 
took more members into the Universalist Church 
than any other preacher who has ever been in the 
Southern field. For some years he was superintendent 
of churches in Georgia. For the last five and a half 
years he had been living in Brewton, where he had 
children. While there he served the Garland church 
as well as acting as superintendent of churches in 
Mississippi. He had eleven children, of whom six 
are living. His death was caused by influenza with 
heart failure. Funeral services were held the day of 
his death in the Brewton Universalist church, with 
the Rey. Warren Ballou Brigham and the Rey. H. T. 
Crumpton conducting the services. 


Strain the Circuit Rider 


Lyman Ward 


mT 4.25 on the morning of the 27th of March, 
} 1931, Almon Gage Strain passed into the 
unseen at his home at Brewton, Alabama. 
i He was surrounded by his wife and family, 
and everything had been done for him that human 
agencies could proffer. The weather was extremely 
bad and there was much sickness in the community. 
The funeral was held the same afternoon, and the 
Revs. W. B. Brigham and H. T. Crumpton spoke 
comforting words. 

I first heard of Mr. Strain when he was in Texas, 
where he lived for a number of years. I think it was 
Dr. Shinn who told me that Mr. Strain was the great- 
est debater in Texas. Whether that be true or not 
he was a sturdy champion of our faith, and I think 
nothing in his young manhood pleased him more than 
to engage in controversy with any minister who would 
challenge him. His knowledge of the Scriptures 
was of the Hosea Ballou type, and indeed Ballou’s 
“Treatise on the Atonement” was his text book. 

Two or three incidents in connection with his 
Texas debates may prove interesting. These con- 
troversies lasted from two or three days to a week. 
At one of these events, Mr. Strain’s opponent referred 
rather contemptuously to Strain’s appearance. Strain 
was a tall, angular man and the opposition sought to 
make capital of this fact. When it came Mr. Strain’s 
turn to reply, he said courteously that he would ad- 
mit that he was a plain man and that he made no pre- 
tensions to social graces such as many people did. He 
then said that his opponent had intended to win the 
debate on the score of his good looks, and that that 
was the reason he was losing ground and feeling so 
hard pushed. This happy turn of Mr. Strain brought 
down the house, and I believe the opponent never re- 
turned to make a rejoinder. At another time Strain 
was being pressed by an opponent on the score of 
baptism—he that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved and he that believeth not shall be damned, etc. 
Mr. Strain was being pushed hard by his opponent, 
when he hit upon the device of getting a bottle of 
water and having it labeled poison and taking it 
with him at the next session of the debate. He hada 
poison label put on the bottle and at the next session 
he asked his opponent to drink from the bottle. He 


said, “You know, he that believes shall drink of any 
deadly thing and it will not hurt him.” The man 
hesitated about taking any of the liquid in the bottle, 
it being labeled “poison.” Mr. Strain interrogated 
his opponent quite at length, but all to no avail. 
He finally told his opponent that, like many another 
thing, the liquid in the bottle had a false label, that 
it was nothing but pure spring water and would hurt 
no one. This incident again turned the tide in favor 
of Mr. Strain. 

Those were old days and will never return. I 
merely mention these incidents to show the early 
career of the subject of this sketch. 

Almon Gage Strain was the son of the Rev. 
Benjamin Strain, who was prominent in denomina- 
tional affairs in the South seventy-five years ago. 
Benjamin Strain had two sons to enter the Univer- 
salist ministry. Both sons went to Texas and one, 
the Rev. Kosciusko Strain, died many years ago. 
The boyhood of Almon Strain was spent in the stirring 
days of the Civil War and that still darker period, 
perhaps, known as the Carpet-bag Era. 

The ministry was the natural life for Mr. Strain. 
Nothing else had any attractions for him. Salary 
and every other sort of worldly thing was out of the 
question as compared with the ministry. What the 
colleges and seminaries might have made out of Strain 
had he attended them one can not tell. I hazard an 
opinion, however, that for the times and the localities 
where he preached nothing could have fitted him 
better than that pioneer life into which he was born. 
His father’s library and experiences were exactly 
the things needed in the preparation for his life work. 
Mr. Strain was the pastor of numerous churches, but 
he never held a pastorate similar to the rank and file 
of our pastors North and West. Usually there were 
three or four churches in Mississippi, one or two 
churches in Florida, and two or three more in Georgia. 
For good measure he would also have a church in 
Arkansas!. When Mr. Strain moved back from 
Texas, the late John H. Weed, of Ariton, Alabama, 
gave him a house and he became the regular pastor 
at Ariton, preaching once a month. Mrs. Strain, 
who is a native of Georgia, and who always has had a 
genius for making things go, became the postmaster 
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at Ariton. Most of Mr. Strain’s churches he visited, 
as we term it here in the South, only three or four 
times a year. His visits into Mississippi were always 
real events. He always spent at least two Sundays 
and sometimes a third Sunday. Usually his meet- 
ings would begin on Saturday. Once, at least, in the 
summer he would have a week of meetings at each of 
his churches, preaching twice a day. At Louisville, 
Mississippi, once a year, he gave a memorial service, 
this service occurring on the last Sunday of April. 
A letter just at hand from Louisville is reminding me 
of my visit to that favored spot exactly twenty years 
ago, when I spoke for Mr. Strain. The church this 
year has asked me to come again and speak the names 
of their beloved who have passed away this past 
year, and to call the name of their late minister, our 
brother Strain. 

Sometimes on this Mississippi pilgrimage, Mr. 
Strain would go as far west as Foulke, Arkansas, 
speaking to our friends there. Mr. Strain and I have 
traveled many miles together and always with de- 
light. I well remember an afternoon service some- 
where at which I was to preach. Some one came up 
rather excitedly to Mr. Strain and told him that two 
gentlemen had come by private conveyance (a horse 
and buggy) nearly seventy miles to hear him preach, 
and they were disappointed that he was not to speak. 
I immediately insisted that Strain speak. Of course, 
it was a case of preaching on short notice, but Strain 
was not a man to show the white feather. I conducted 
the preliminary services, and then Strain began. He 
did not speak with his accustomed ease and, very 
much to my embarrassment, a Universalist minister 
who was present arose and took issue with Strain. 
For ten or fifteen minutes there was a real sparring 
match. I finally tried to quiet the man and get him 
to let Strain alone. Strain, however, assured me that 
he was able to take care of himself, and sure enough 
he was. For perhaps three quarters of an hour he 
spoke with great earnestness. As soon as the service 
was over he went immediately to the brother who 
had interrupted him and thanked him for his inter- 
ruptions. He told the young man that that was 
just what he needed to wake him up and to make 
him preach. 

Almon Gage Strain spoke to the largest audiences, 
year in and year out, of any man of my acquaintance 
in our denomination in the South. I confess that I 
have been surprised at his power. I have been with 
him in Florida and Georgia and Mississippi, not once, 
but many times, and there were always the same large 
crowds to hear him speak. I think the secret of his 
power lay in his simplicity and directness. Mr. 
Strain knew no way around. To him the shortest 
way between two points was a straight line. There 
was no circumlocution, no soft words. This was the 
sort of preaching that the country folk loved. 

Much as Mr. Strain was away, he was a real 
family man, and this was, after all, his chief glory. 
His wife and children adored him. When his chil- 
dren were ‘here in school, he would often come to see 
them. Ont se occasions I was always in despair. 
The children were so eager to be with their father 
that they could not study or recite their lessons, and 
once when he was to be one of our commencement 
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guests he went home before commencement because 
one of his lovely daughters was so homesick. I have 
never known a gentler or a finer father. Several 
times Mr. Strain has been taken critically ill away from 
home. How his family have gone to him, and he, 
sick to death, would cry out: ‘I am not going to die 
yet, I am going to live in order that I may do more 
preaching.” 

There was an element of romance in his life 
which abided with him to the last. He was a circuit 
rider of the old school. The love of God truly was 
his guardian angel. Little children in their play 
would bring tears to his eyes. He was a poet, though 
I am not sure that he ever wrote a line of poetry. 
He knew by heart many of the poems of Whittier, 
who I believe was his favorite poet. He loved flowers 
and knew by name many of our familiar plants from 
fields and woods. He loved music and often carried 
with him on his journeys his violin. Above all things 
else Almon Gage Strain loved his fellow man. If he 
had an enemy he came as near loving him as any man 
that has ever lived. As I sit here to-day bereft of 
his earthly friendship, I can not recall a single fault 
of his worth mentioning. We have been yoke-fellows 
for nearly thirty years. We have dedicated churches, 
buried our dead, baptized our youth, and given the 
sacrament of communion together for more than a 
quarter of a century. There has never been a rift in 
our friendship. He has been through it all so simple 
and so adorable that none of us can realize that a 
really great man has fallen in our midst. His real 
abiding place will be in-the hearts of thousands of 
men and women and children in the South. All 
along the valleys and in the reaches of the hills and 
beside the silent seas there will be a throng in mourn- 
ing for Almon Gage Strain. 

* * * 


CHILDREN WHO ‘‘WAVE”’ 


Did you wave at the trains when you were a child? I never 
can forget the thrill of it all. The big, rushing, smashing thing 
was so wonderful! There were people in the cars who were so 
fortunate and must be so rich and strong! They could travel 
to the far lands. And so we waved. Sometimes our wave was 
answered. That was a moment of rich experience. Now we 
were noticed and found a place—“‘in the picture,’’ we should 
say now; but the old-fashioned event took place more than fifty 
years ago, and the “pictures’”’ had not come into our vocabulary 
then. 

And now, when I happen to be in the train and see the 
children wave, they always receive a salute from my window. 
For me there must be the joy of knowing that some small soul 
rejoices for an instant at my salutation. 

The habit of waving at the trains is not confined to child- 
hood and railroads by any means. We grown-ups are doing 
it all the time. Whenever any big thing goes by and we salute 
it, what is that but the old train-waving habit back again upon 
us in full force? The popular movement goes through the com- 
munity; we stand at attention; waving at the train again! Even 
in religious life the same principle obtains. Something becomes 
the thing to do; out come the white signs of our admiration; we 
wave at the train with all our might. Then the big leader of 
the popular movement gives us the sign that we are recognized. 
The thrill of the three children on the fence is nothing to the 
“kick” we get out of the knowledge that at last we are in the 
community picture. 

And so it goes. 
S. Davis. 


When do we grow up anyhow?—Ozora 
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The New Church in Hartford 


N the cover page of this issue, there appears a 
picture of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Universalist, in Hartford, Conn., recently 
built at an expenditure of $170, 000, and 

used by the congregation for the first time on Thurs- 

day, April 2. Besides the Colonial edifice shown in 
the picture there is a three-story parish house in the 
rear for the church school] and other parish organiza- 
tions. 

For the opening service no public notice was given, 

as the congregation desired to assemble quietly for a 

service of communion. The Rev. Richard H. Mc- 

Laughlin, pastor of the church, in a personal letter 

sums up the services of the first week so admirably 

that we quote a part of the letter: 


On the opening night, Holy Thursday, I gave the 
annual communion sermon, without public notice so 
that our membership might have their first experience in 
the church as a quiet one. Somewhat over 200 took 
communion. Next was Easter Sunday morning, when 
we were unable to seat the whole number who came, 
and many were forced to go away to other churches. 
Monday evening a reception was held, music by our 
choir, no speaking, refreshments, and it seemed that 
the whole community came to visit us—a busy and 
happy evening. On Wednesday night there was the 
formal dedication with every seat in the church oc- 
cupied and much interest shown. 

Arthur G. Hinckley, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, presented a report, standing beside a beautiful 
mahogany lectern that has just been given to the 
church by Mrs. Hinckley (his wife). The Rev. Warren 
S. Archibald, South Congregational Church, spoke for 
the churches and ministers of Hartford, Dr. Theodore 
A. Fischer brought cordial greetings and spoke elo- 
quently of the Hartford achievement, and I read from 
letters received. Two letters to our young people 
were from Owen D. Young and from Otis Skinner; 
others were from neighboring churches and ministers, 
several from Connecticut churches. All Protestant 
denominations were represented in these letters of warm 
congratulation—somewhat different than in the old days. 
Professor Skinner then gave one of the two main ad- 
dresses scheduled, his message a glowing challenge that 
the church build a better social order, a profoundly 
stirring and quickening message in which religion was 
treated as a living power to be used now in human 
service. Then came Dr. Perkins with another central 
message, ‘“‘What Do These Stones Mean?” This 
message dealt with a living Universalism, for which the 
way had been cleared, and which must now take the 
field and perform its task—again a most eloquent ad- 
dress. 

I then took the dedication service, which was 
responsive, and followed it with a prayer of dedication. 
Mr. Archibald took the closing prayer. It was a most 
memorable occasion, one which none of us will ever 
forget. 


The first Sunday in the new church was Easter 
Sunday. The church school met before church. In 
the church a half hour of Easter music was given under 
direction of Miss Esther Nelson before the regular 
eleven o’clock service. To a congregation which 
filled every available inch of space, Mr. McLaughlin 
preached an eloquent sermon on “The Life Immortal.” 
He said in part: 


“He appeared unto them in another form,” so the record 
tells us in the Gospel of Mark. They were not thinking of im- 
mortality. Their minds were fixed on the loss of the Master, on 
Golgotha. They were thinking of a huge stone against a tomb. 
Despite all the assurance he had tried to give them that the 
spiritual life does not perish they did not expect that he could 
ever be real to them again. But even while they walked sadly 
home toward Emmaus the experience they had been blessed by 
before Golgotha was theirs again, in another form. 

That is why the reality of the unseen perishes from the mind 
of man. It is always coming into human experience in another 
form. On this great day of Easter the old road to Emmaus may 
seem far away in the past. Perhaps the two men who walked 
that road, the women hastening to the tomb, the lonely disciples: 
in the upper room, and the One who came may all seem strange: 
and far away from modern life, and unreal. For some of us it 
has been easy to visualize that day, to abide in its spirit, to pene- 
trate the weird beauty and strangeness of it all, to understand 
the reality under it all. But it is not easy to every mind. 

The invisible life and reality of the immense universe comes 
to each generation in a new form. The problem of a future life 
for the inner being of man will seem to be settled forever by one 
generation. They will say, ‘There it is settled at last and here 
are our proofs.’”’ Then will come a vast flood of new facts, new 
glimpses of truth, causing the young minds to doubt and many 
adult minds to become unsettled again. In such a time of 
spiritual turmoil there will be many to say there is no future life 
for man’s inner being; that science has made the belief impossible. 
But it is the magic and mystery and wonder of life that it will not 
leave us alone; again come new facts, again the something in us 
that is different responds to the beckoning mystery of the in- 
visible. 

How is it that the human mind builds faith that the invisible 
of the universe will deal gently with human souls, faith that there 
is something more and better beyond the earth? First of all let 
us ask those whose happy certainty gave us this gracious Easter 
time. 

They were convinced, they were sure, that they had some- 
thing more than belief. They were sure they had knowledge 
and proof. Upon what did they found a knowledge that made 
them greater than they had ever been when they walked with 
the Master? There were James and John. Good men and true, 
but nothing beyond the ordinary before Golgotha. Yet after- 
ward transformed into extraordinary men by their certainty. 
There was Peter, a rough, likable man, but a boaster, promising 
more than he could ever perform. There were the others, so or- 
dinary that they were little more than names. All of these 
transformed into men of great power by their certainty. How 
did they build this certainty that he whom they cherished had 
told them truly of the life immortal before he entrusted the 
gentlest soul that ever lived to the care of the invisible? 

They founded their certainty upon the experiences that 
cametothem. Strange indeed are some of these attempts to de- 
scribe what happened. We are still puzzled by some of these, 
unable to relate them to anything that ever happens to us, 
knowing only that they are striving to make real for all ages a 
fundamental glimpse of the spiritually true. If their experience 
differs from ours what then shall we do? Shall we utterly deny 
and ignore what they have tosay? Shall we preserve the record, 
study it through our changing life, seek the truth within it? To 
ask is to answer. All the knowledge of any kind that man pos- 
sesses has been gained by preserving records of human experi- 
ences. Some day we shall have a great literature composed 
of man’s spiritual explorations and discoveries, the story of the 
journey of man’s questing soul all down the centuries. 

Thus, then, their faith or certainty was founded on experi- 
ence. And so it is for many who feel certain of immortality 
to-day. Something has come to them in an experience which 
they most often do not attempt to describe. If they do describe, 
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then it seems unreal to the hearer, impossible. There is nothing 
so impossible to share with another as the reality and boundless 
joy of a great experience. No matter how glowing may be the 
proud bride’s descriptions of the bridegroom, the other young 
women can not feel the same glow for him in their hearts. It is 
well for the bridegroom that this is true. And not less true is it 
of all glowing experience, and of those to which we allude on 
Easter day. Like the good woman of whom Maeterlinck speaks, 
who had lost a husband and a son in the Belgium phase of war. 
Then went a consoling neighbor to her cottage door after many 
weeks, only to be met with a radiant calmness and peace and 
certainty which needed no comfort. Like the young friend of 
mine whom I met when his transport arrived laden with wounded 
and I inquired whether all had lived to arrive. No. He had 
sat beside several at their last earthly moment. Then he caught 
my arm strangely and said, “But somehow it was very, very 
wonderful; I could never doubt immortality again.” 

This is what I mean by certainty founded on experience. 
The unseen life coming to each differently, to each in a different 
form, quite different from that which gave the disciples faith, 
but accomplishing the same result, the building of faith. 

A new form in which the invisible becomes real to many in 
this generation is by modern research. Not all are overwhelmed 
by allthe new knowledge. Many are beginning to relate it to the 
highest hopes of their souls. Wonderful indeed is the universe 
now being revealed to us, amazing in its fixed laws and order 
which apparently grant full right to our faith in an Infinite Con- 
sciousness, a wise Will. Millikan shows the interior of the atom 
where the basis of matter is not matter but energy, where we 
see that the only realities are invisible realities. I must confess 
to a thrill the other day when reading a sober book of science, to 
have the author state how it may well be that the substance of 
the universe and of matter is mental substance. Our new ex- 
perience now is to have religious definitions coming to us from 
the laboratories. What shall we do with them, we moderns, 
with this invisible coming in upon us in a new form? 

Here is Sir James Jeans talking about a cosmic mathema- 
tician, Millikan about a vast unifying principle found every- 
where; Einstein calling for the phrase the Impenetrable, which 
really exists and manifests itself in highest wisdom and radiant 
beauty; Haldane calling it the Invisible which gives meaning to 
the visible; Sir Arthur Keith declaring that without a Lord of 
the universe our facts can not be explained, and the great Ed- 
dington taking the full step and declaring there is a Personal God. 

For several years the laboratories have been moving toward 
a strange mingling of science with religion, the ancient warfare 
disappearing, not a few declaring openly for a proved immortality, 
many now attempting to offer definitions of God. It requires 
no prophet to predict that a new form of experience in the next 
generation, the appearing of the Invisible in a new form, will be 
to no small degree in this realm. There is something in us that 
keeps seeking, ever asking and receiving, and seeking and find- 
ing, knocking on strange doors and having them opened. 

And then common to every generation are vast numbers 
who find their certainty in the life, the personality, the teaching, 
the experiences of the Master. Here in the gentlest soul that 
ever lived they find all they want to know about the Invisible. 
His vision of God as he describes it in the parable of the lost 
son becomes their vision of God. The Father who spiritually 
beholds the son while yet he is afar off, does not wait but moves 
forward to meet him, hears his cry, “Father, I have sinned be= 
fore Heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son,” but the Father taking home his own. This 
vision of Infinite Love as seen by the Master is becoming the 
faith of vast multitudes. It is their belief about the security of 
the soul in the future life. Though all else be veiled in mystery, 
they are certain of this. And in the matchless example and 
teaching and personality of the Master they find their guide both 
for this world and for the world that is to come. 

These are some of the roads to certainty, these and the road 
of prayer, the road of the open and seeking soul when faith is 
given we know not how. This Easter day is precious and beau- 
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tiful in the church home that is ours. Our service to-day is a 
tribute of faith to those whose faith in the past has made our 
present joy possible, they who have labored and gone ahead of 
us. Our service to-day is also our united tribute of love to those 
whose memory is in each heart present. We have gathered here 
to-day from our many homes, from different experiences and 
problems, each carrying particular and precious memories. 
Thus we unite to comfort each other, to strengthen one another’s 
faith, to unite into a common joy our gratitude for the eternal 
life that is bringing back the birds, the flowers, and the beauty of 
the springtime; to praise the eternal God in whose love all is 
safe forever. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, the only living ex-pas- 
tor, preached the sermon at the dedication. He 
afterward spoke of the church as “a perfect specimen 
of its type.” He said in part: 

This may be a sign among you, when your children 
ask their fathers in time to come, saying, What mean 
ye by these stones?—Joshua 4 : 6. 


It is a dramatic story from which those words are taken. 
The children of Israel, after their wandering in the wilderness, 
had come to the banks of the river Jordan and were about to 
cross into the Promised Land. It was an event to be marked 
by a symbolic gesture. Jordan was more than a river to cross. 
It marked the end of a journey and the beginning of a spiritual 
adventure. The impulse was spontaneous and inevitable to 
commemorate the one and to consecrate themselves to the ful- 
fillment of the other. Where the Ark of the Covenant had 
passed was holy ground. 

And so the great leader, Joshua, commanded that twelve 
men, representing the twelve tribes of Israel, should each bear 
a stone across the river and out of them build a monument to 
commemorate the significant event. It would stand as a sign 
to succeeding generations whd should ask, ““‘What mean ye by 
these stones?” 

Profound experiences speak a universal language and make 
an ageless appeal. So it is that this story out of our far-away 
religious past voices our mood to-day. In some such way men 
and women have always symbolized a sacred heritage and a 
beckoning vision. ‘‘What mean ye by these stones?”—so do we 
ask when we stand before Plymouth Rock, or catch sight of the 
uplifted dome of the National Capitol, or respond to the lift of 
the towering simplicity of the Washington Monument, or are 
subdued by the ineffable beauty of the Lincoln shrine. And as 
we ask the question answers itself, and what was inspired by 
memory is transmuted into prophecy. 

“What mean ye by these stones?” we are asking now. The 
church that we are dedicating stands for a noble past and even 
more for a courageous faith in the possibility of a nobler future. 
What does it say to you who shall worship here? What does it 
say to the denomination it purports to represent? What does it 
say to the community which it means to serve by its message 
and its work? What mean ye by these stones? 

We are all thinking, I am sure, of a great invisible company 
of faithful men and women of other days, into whose heritage we 
have entered and whose rejoicing spirits encompass us. Es- 
pecially am I thinking of certain ministers who have built their 
lives into that subtle thing that is the soul and genius of this liv- 
ing church. There was Charles Skinner, whose genial nature 
and catholicity of spirit fused a numerous constituency into a 
happy family. There was William H. Dearborn, who, by a 
notable dignity of soul and bearing and a profound conviction 
of the value of orderly worship and administration, transformed 
a rather easy-going aggregation into an afficiently organized 
church. There was John Coleman Adams. His long pastorate 
was the outstanding event in the life of this institution, which 
he made the medium of a notable spiritual ministry to this 
community and to our whole denomination, whose genius he 
incarnated as did no other leader of his time. In this succession 
stands Richard McLaughlin, who has had the profound joy of 
seeing this beautiful edifice take visible shape before his eyes and 
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to whom it brings the challenge of a new adventure. And if I 
may venture to refer to myself, the only living former minister 
of this church, I want to testify, out of an affectionate gratitude 
that the years only deepen, that entering into your well-ordered 
church life, with its emphasis on the permanent and constructive 
elements in religion, did more for the training of a young minister 
than anything he may have done for you. 

These were men, to say nothing of others who preceded 
them in the long-vanished years, of a wide variety of tempera- 
ment and gifts. Yet they are bound together by a common 
contribution to a unifying spirit—the something for which this 
church stands through all the changes of thought and immediate 
task. It has absorbed and been strengthened by their varied 
contributions, as it will be by the contributions of others in 
years tocome. What is that living thing, that animating spirit, 
which shall be perpetuated by this church that you are dedicat- 
ing? What mean ye by these stones? 


They mean, for one thing, that this church is primarily and 
distinctively a “House of God,” a trysting place of the souls of 
men with the Divine Presence. Not to be that, to be primarily 
other excellent things—a lecture room, a forum, a music hall, a 
charity bureau, a school, a community center—is for the church 
to abdicateits birthright. Its living and creative spirit may utter 
itself in all these serviceable activities, but as a church it is a 
failure, if it is overshadowed by them. A church is a distinctive 
institution when it serves the primary function of making men 
and women conscious of the presence and will and companionship 
of God. Otherwise it is an amateur, hopelessly competing with 
experts in their own special fields. 

I do not shrink from calling a church a House of God, even 
though the phrase has had a meaning in the past which probably 
all of us here would reject. I do not need to describe the con- 
ception in detail. Essentially it meant that in the church, as 
in a local habitation, God dwelled in an otherwise godless world. 

No Universalist could accept that theory of the presence of 
God; but rejecting it does not do away with the need of means 
for realizing His presence as a practical experience. One may be 
a modern of the moderns in his disavowal of the notion that 
God can be localized in any temple made with hands. Not alone 
on Mt. Zion or Mt. Gerizim is the Universal Father to be found. 
“They that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth,’’ whenever the need arises, wherever the shrine is reared. 
But though God is everywhere, He is always found somewhere. 
To make itself that somewhere more commandingly and con- 
vincingly than anywhere else, is the supreme business and dis- 
tinctive function of the Church of God. 

That means that a church that so conceives of its high call- 
ing will magnify the function of worship. This is not primarily a 
matter of externals. No piling on of ritualistic “enrichment,” 
no slavish borrowing of the trappings of architecture or symbol- 
ism or music or other artistry, will doit. I believe in noble ar- 
chitecture and expressive music and suggestive symbolism. We 
have wrought them into the substance of the National Memorial 
Church in Washington, your other “home church.” You in 
your church here have fitly adopted an ecclesiastical tradition 
embodied in a type of architecture native to this historic Con- 
necticut Valley. This is as it should be. But these, to have 
any spiritual value, must be only the symptoms of something 
deeper—a renewed sense of the objective reality of God, who is 
above us as well as in us, before whose majestic presence we bow 
as well as in whose enswathing love we dwell; whom we approach 
not only as our Friend, but as our Maker and Sovereign Lord. 
Given this sense of the reality of God, the Everlasting Other- 
than-ourselves, given this conception of the church as the dis- 
tinctive agency for making men conscious of the Divine Presence, 
then the church will spontaneously clothe itself in the beauteous 
apparel of fitting architecture and liturgy and music and poetry 
—the native speech of the worshiping spirit. The reason for 
so much bad church architecture, secular in spirit, meaningless 
in conception, insignificant if not frivolous in detail, is that 


worship has not seemed real enough to call for any distinctive 
mode of expression. Out of a revived sense of the reality of God 
will a rejuvenation of worship come. Without that any beauty 
of form and color, any fitness of symbolic appointments, but 
make more apparent the hideous mockery of it all. All that 
such beauty can do is to make more worthy the altar on which 
the worshiping minister and congregation must strike the living 
fire. But thatis much. It makes it easier to fulfill the distinc- 
tive ideal of the church as a place for ‘“‘practising the Presence of 
God.” 


II 


Another thing that these stones mean is that this church 
is a Christian Church. By that I mean that, next to providing 
a House of God for the souls of men, it is- here to further the 
mighty enterprise that Jesus Christ set going centuries ago. 
The business of the Universalist Church is to do the business of 
the Christian Church. 

Jesus Christ was a man with a definite business. He came 
to do a definite thing—to establish what he called the kingdom 
of God. Call it by whatever name you please; but to do the 
thing, not merely talk about it or prophesy it or teach the theory 
of it, was his goal. He was a Teacher, yes; but more—as a 
navigator is more than a teacher of astronomy, or an aviator is 
more than a teacher of aeronautics, or a maker of automobiles is 
more than the head of a research laboratory which the factory 
maintains. That unfinished task determines the primary task 
for all who bear his name. Our business is to get his busiriess 
done. The task of the Universalist Church was not set when 
John Calvin denied the Fatherhood of God; it was set when Jesus 
of Nazareth affirmed it. That sense of vital fellowship with the 
Christian tradition must not be abandoned to those who have 
muddied its stream by alien doctrines and pernicious ceremonials 
and all the rubbish of an outgrown ecclesiasticism. It has 
always carried within itself the sources of its own purification 
and is to-day the chief fountain-head of the liberal spirit we 
profess. The most potent liberator of the Christian Church is 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

I emphasize this because it has too often been obscured, if 
not denied. The assumption of many people, inside our church 
and out of it, has been that a Universalist church or a Unitarian 
church has a primary function which radically differentiates it 
from every other church. They assume that liberal Christianity, 
under Hosea Ballou or William Ellery Channing, broke the line 
of normal development of the Christian tradition and began, 
as was the conceit of the French Revolution, with a “year 1.” 

But those leaders of religious secession broke with historic 
Christianity only as the Puritans in America broke with Eng- 
land. Our religious ancestry goes farther back than Hosea 
Ballou and John Murray. We claim John Calvin and his august 
conception of the Divine Sovereignty, only our sovereign is 
Eternal Love. We claim Martin Luther and his dauntless 
assertion of the right of the individual conscience. We claim 
St. Paul and his mystical vision of the power of the inward 
Christ to transform all men to his likeness. We claim our full 
heritage in all the streams of spiritual invigoration that have 
flowed from the Master of men. So far as our permanent busi- 
ness is concerned we are set to proclaim a message as if it had 
come down to us directly from Jesus the Christ through centuries 
that had never denied it. Our business is to get his business 
done. 

Nothing is more vital to the continuing effectiveness of the 
Universalist Church than a recognition of this deeper reason for 
our being. It furnishes the motive to loyalty in these days when 
the old motives created by theological opposition are passing away 
and when the essence of the Universalist faith is becoming the 
spiritual capital of many churches that do not bear the Uni- 
versalist name. To a certain type of liberal Christian that 
means that his occupation is gone. He finds his faith insipid 
and unchallenging unless somebody denies it. There is still, to 
be sure, plenty of work to be done in freeing the religious think- 
ing of men from bondage to theological errors, and all honor to 
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the brave souls who are doing it. But the disposition to mag- 
nify this need in order to justify our continued existence is as 
pathetic as it is futile. It is only postponing the day of con- 
fessed uselessness, for in some to-morrow the theological victory 
will be gained and then, according to this logic, our work will be 
done. I, for one, refuse to accept a premise whose logical result 
is suicide. 

And why should one seem committed to such a lame and 
impotent conclusion? For the life of me I find it hard to under- 
stand the mental state of a Universalist to whom his faith seems 
valueless when others are paying him the supreme compliment 
of using it. Why should our spiritual capital shrink in our own 
valuation when it is the capital by which others are doing busi- 
ness? Why should the bugle call that to them sounds an ad- 
vance to us sound a retreat? 

The whole confusion arises because too many honest and 
zealous liberals are looking for their primary reason for being 
in the wrong place. They are thinking of their church as a cita- 
del of faith to be defended rather than an army of the faithful 
to be led; when the citadel is no longer attacked they think the 
army can disband. They are thinking of their faith as some- 
thing to fight for instead of something to fight with. Our prim- 
ary business is to fight with the faith for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God. It is the primary business of the Universalist 
Church because it is the primary business of the Christian 
Church. 

That is the all important thing to see. That is what a con- 
trolling sense of primary loyalty to the enterprise of Jesus Christ 
enables us to see. Wherever a Universalist sees that, then the 
growing unity of faith and the enlarging fellowship and co- 
operation of churches will induce no weakened sense of mission. 
Rather will he find in them greater incentive to use his faith in a 
task so tremendous that no church can do it alone. The more 
widely the faith prevails, the more confidently will he labor. 
Our real business has not ended when our faith is no longer de- 
nied. It has only begun. 


III 


In the last place, these stones mean that a Universalist 
Church is to contribute to this House of God and to the further- 
ance of the Christian cause the power of the distinctive faith for 
which the name Universalist stands. 

This is only saying what has already been said, but I want 
to make it explicit and emphatic as my culminating word. 

What is the Universalist faith? It is essentially faith in the 
sovereignty of Love, the divinity of souls, the inexorableness of 
brotherhood, the kingliness of service, and the triumph of the 
kingdom. It is, as George A. Gordon once put it with sympathy 
and profound insight, ‘faith in the eternal love of God for every 
soul and His everlasting purpose to pursue with His redeeming 
grace all souls in all worlds,” of which the inevitable corollary 
would seem to be that as God is the pursuer the pursuit shall 
not bein vain. That faith is a distinctive thing. But in what 
does its distinctiveness consist? Not in its being identified 
with any particular statement or any exclusive label, not even the 
honored label which we are proud to bear. Many hold it, thank 
God! who call it by other names or by no specific name. Jis 
distinctiveness is in itself. It is just as distinctive whether it be 
held by many or by a few. Its distinctiveness consists in a 
distinctive way of living, a distinctive attitude and temper that 
make the believer a marked man. It is the power that goes out 
from a man not so much because he possesses the faith as be- 
cause the faith possesses him. 

Think of the challenge of such a faith. If we can no longer 
claim the distinctiveness of exclusive proprietorship, we can 
strive for the nobler distinctiveness of spiritual efficiency. For 
the faith itself we need have no anxiety. The stars in their 
courses are on its side to-day, no matter how powerfully spiritual 
reactionism and brutal materialism rear themselves against it. 
To the call of that faith men will more and more respond, and 
they will go where it is preached with power and lived with 
fidelity. That ought to be in a Universalist Church, for that 
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faith is our birthright. There it ought to be preached by men 
with insight enough to understand its genius, which is something 
deeper than its traditional formulations. There it ought to be 
lived with serenity of spirit and with a fortitude of conviction 
that if God be for us, nothing can be against us. If it is, people 
will go there. If it is not, they will go where the real thing is to 
be found, under whatever name. It is a solemn and sober- 
ing condition that confronts us, but we ignore it at our peril. 
We must frankly recognize that our church like any other will be 
judged by its power to grow the fruits that the new days demand, 
by the spiritual efficiency with which we work our faith. We 
shall be judged not only by contrast with our foes but by com- 
parison with our friends. 

Think what it would mean, brethren, if every Universalist 
church was unmistakably distinguished by that spirit. If it 
be said that a faith grows weak when it is not denied and that 
zeal slackens when it is not fed by the passion of conflict, then 
here are denials to call out a flaming heroism. How the old- 
time denials that quickened the zeal and devotion of our fathers 
pale into insignificance in the life and death grapple in which we 
are engaged with the denials of to-day! Who denies this faith? 
Every cynic who estimates humanity in terms of its roots rather 
than its fruits denies it. Every exploiter of public good for 
private gain denies it. Every autocratic capitalist or labor 
leader denies it. Every fomenter of suspicion and ill-will be- 
tween nations denies it. Every champion of a nation’s place 
in the sun at the cost of dooming other nations to the terror of 
the shade denies it. Every blind scoffer at the vision of inter- 
national justice and world peace that brought Ramsay Mac- 
donald and Herbert Hoover together in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, and every disbeliever in the power behind the solemn 
compact to renounce war, denies it. Suppose that wherever a 
Universalist church reared its walls and towers, men and women, 
reeling under the shock of those arrogant denials, found there 
the indubitable presence of the Living God, found a pulpit in- 
spired by the vision and a people aflame with the passion of 
faith in invincible right—what greater distinctiveness for a 
church could you ask than that? It would stand out in the arid 
wastes of life ‘“‘as a covert in the storm, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.’”’ So, please God! shall it be with this 
church which we dedicate to-day. 


Of the reception to the community on Monday 
night a Hartford paper speaks as follows: 


Throngs of people visited the buildings of the new Church 
of the Redeemer, on Fern Street, West Hartford, Monday night, 
when the church was thrown open for inspection by its friends 
and an informal reception was held. A committee of thirty-one 
members of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the church re- 
ceived the visitors, entertainment was furnished during the eve- 
ning, and refreshments were served. The church rooms were 
decorated with flowers. The church organist played several 
solos and the choir sang. 

Mrs. Herbert E. Belden was chairman of the committee 
in charge, with Mrs. Charles E. Ripley as co-chairman. The 
other members of the committee included Mrs. Richard H. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. A. G. Hinckley, Miss Nettie L. Whitney, 
Mrs. G. C. Champlin, Mrs. Wilfred H. Dresser, Mrs. William 
Bjorkman, Mrs. Austin B. Taylor, Mrs. Henry T. Holt, Mrs. 
James S. Stevens, Mrs. Howard Wallace, Mrs. Henry F. Hall, 
Mrs. Oscar M. Howland, Mrs. Austin R. Bill, Mrs. Robert E. 
Schrivener, Mrs. Hartwell Hall, Mrs. Thomas Y. Ramsdell, 
Mrs. Harold M. Kenyon, Mrs. Charles H. Champlin, Mrs. 
James H. Morgan, Mrs. Raymond G. Lincoln, Mrs. R. 8. Mel- 
vin, Mrs. Richard P. Drew, Mrs. Clifford E. Kelsey, Mrs. Al- 
bert H. Greenwood, Mrs. Emma G. Howe, Mrs. John Coleman 
Adams, Mrs. Charles C. Lincoln, Mrs. Joseph Buths and Mrs, 
Francis E. Harper. 

The committee in charge of the dedication consisted of 
Mrs. John Coleman Adams, Mrs. E. B Howe, Raymond G. 
Lincoln, Herbert E. Belden, Arthur G. Hinckley and the Rev. 
Mr. McLaughlin. 
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Besides Mr. Hinckley, members of the building committee 
were: Miss Nettie L. Whitney, Mrs. Wilfred H. Dresser, Oscar 
M. Howland and Henry F. Hall. 

To the memorial organ, which was removed from the old 
church, have been added a set of chimes and harp, celeste and 
’cello stops. The added cost is placed at $2,600. The chimes 
have been presented in memory of Mrs. Harriet Johnson Holt, 
who for fourteen years was soprano soloist. 


History of the Church 


Following the American Revolution there had grown a 
liberal wing in many of the New England churches, and Hartford 
like other towns had reacted against the harsh dogmas and stern 
spirit of Edwards and other preachers. A belief in Universalist 
salvation was brought here by John Murray, while in Boston 
Chauncey, Mayhew and Belknap were denying Calvinistic 
teachings. By 1821 a group of friends of Universalism welcomed 
Hosea Ballou, who had arranged to preach at the Second Church 
(the South Church) on a Sunday evening. With the impetus 
of this and other meetings it was decided to engage Rev. Richard 
Carrique. His advent in Hartford occasioned some bitterness 
in the Second Church and about sixty liberal Congregationalists 
withdrew and united with the Universalists who were building 
a new church in Market Square (Central Row). 

The First Independent Church was dedicated August 18, 
1824. On the occasion of the 100th anniversary, the Rev. Dr. 
John Coleman Adams, then the pastor, pictured Hartford of 
1824 as bounded by ‘“‘Belden’s Lane (Belden Street) on the 


north, just west of High Street on the west and as far as the 
South Green. The stage-coaches ran to Boston, New York and 
Albany. The Windsor brigs, as they called the river boats 
of the period, drifted lazily up and down the Connecticut under 
their white sails. The State House was the city hall. There 
were but five churches, First and Second Churches, the First 
Baptist, a Methodist Society and Christ Church. Henry Ward 
Beecher was a lad of thirteen years and Horace Bushnell a 
sophomore at Yale College.” 

During the years that followed there was a succession of 
Universalist ministers under whose leadership the church in- 
creased in numbers and power. A second church was built on 
Main Street in 1860. Among the clergy who ministered to the 
growing parish was the Rev. Charles A. Skinner, father of Otis 
Skinner. The minister’s grandson is to be one‘of the preachers at 
the dedication service on Wednesday evening. 

It was during Dr. Skinner’s pastorate that the name of the 
church was changed to the Church of the Redeemer. Following 
the constructive administration of Dr. Dearborn there came 
the Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, fresh from Tufts Divinity 
School. 

The presence at the services of dedication of Dr. Archi- 
bald, who will bring the greetings from the ministers of the 
churches of Hartford, is a striking illustration of the development 
of religious thought and ideas since the early days of the city, for 
the church which is now the Church of the Redeemer was an 
outgrowth of the South Church in 1821, and the schism caused 
some bitterness of feeling between the two congregations. 


Seeds and Sowers 
F. C. Hoggarth 


SEED, says Prof. P. Geddes, “is the most 

complex marvel in botany.” It is a miracle 
of design and of potentiality. As seeds are 
gathered in autumn or planted in spring, 
what wondrous powers lie enwrapped in them. The 
future beauty of the earth is in their keeping. The 
world’s forests, its fruitful fields, its gardens, lie in 
seeds. The oak tree is already in the acorn—the 
perfect tree in miniature, roots, stem and the first 
pair of leaves, along with sufficient food until the 
seedling tree can forage for itself. 

What marvelous legacies seeds inherit—what 
knowledge or instincts—the power to be true to type 
and yet to be themselves—individual plants with 
characteristics of their own! One of the romances of 
growing plants from seed is the possibility of surprise. 
Many plants hybridize freely and give seeds whose 
results can not be foreknown. There may easily be 
something in form or size or color which will dif- 
ferentiate the plant from others of the same species. 
This is the basis of all plant development. It lies in 
the seed—in inherited likenesses and unlikenesses. 
When plants are cross fertilized, no human intelli- 
gence can fully predict what may result. A dozen 
seeds from a plant you know may have most interest- 
ing variations. Plant families throw up geniuses, 
though it may take the eye of a Burbank to detect 
them. For those who have eyes, work among seeds 
is a truly romantic life. ‘‘As like as two peas,” is a 
common phrase. Yet the likeness may be only skin 
deep. Beneath the surface, there may be manifold 
unlikenesses. 

The fashioning of a seed is one of Nature’s mar- 
velous works of art. There is a genius there that 


-to know what they are about. 


baffles all known ingenuity. Summer is the great seed- 
fashioning time, through processes familiar enough, 
yet ever wonderful. Some seeds ripen earlier, some 
later. Tissues dry up, seed coats harden, and the 
embryo plant becomes dormant and in that condition 
waits until spring calls it into life. Through one 
cause and another it may have to wait over several 
winters. But so long as seeds are kept dry, so long as 
their cases adequately protect them, they retain 
their vitality. 

Stories of mummy seed may not be true. The 
germination of seed thousands of years old may never 
have been satisfactorily proved. There is usually 
some loophole of uncertainty in the evidence. Yet 
seeds are certainly capable of long retention of vi- 
tality, provided the conditions are favorable. Some- 
times a deep digging or a clearance of ground will re- 
veal an unsuspected wealth of plant life, as though 
the seeds had long been there—possibly for a genera- 
tion or two, patiently waiting the opportunity to ex- 
press the life that was in them. Everywhere in the 
earth are myriads of such “sleeping beauties” awaiting 
their deliverer. 

There is no little marvel in a seed’s awakening 
and in the movements it immediately makes. “‘We 
are all so familiar,” says Professor Geddes, ‘with 
the fact that stems grow upwards and roots downwards 
that we perhaps do not think of it as in the least re- 
markable that one part of a plant should persistently 
grow against, and the other part in the direction of, 
the acting forces of gravity.”’ Radicle and stem seem 
Even when young 
plants are taken from their natural conditions, when 
for instance they are turned upside down, the opposite 
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tendencies of root and stem still assert themselves, 
stems finding their way upwards and roots downwards. 

Botanists are not agreed as to the explanation of 
this so familiar upward and downward growth of the 
awakened seed. It is a mystery that baffles them. 
But then, seeds are a vast mystery. There is a uni- 
verse of wonders in their minute forms. In handling 
them we do well to be mindful of these things. 

In the choice of seed one can hardly be too care- 
ful. . Experienced cultivators always say that it pays 
to buy good seed—the best obtainable. No one who 
knows his business goes to the cheap jacks for seed. 
Cheap seed is always the dearest in the end. 

Before buying seed one needs to be sure that it 
has been tested, and the better the seedsman, the 
more severe his tests. If he has a name for the best 
he is careful to sell nothing that will not sustain his 
reputation. The testing of seeds is an interesting 
business. Where thoroughly done it has manifold 
aspects. There is, for instance, a size test, in which 
seeds too large or too small are sifted out. The seeds 
of required size are then “passed into an opposing 
current of air, in which each remains suspended for a 
fraction of asecond. The weight of those seeds which 
will germinate overcomes the air, and they fall into a 
bin below. The lighter seeds are blown upwards into 
another bin.” 

Of special interest is the way in which tares are 
separated from oats. According to the authority 
quoted, this sorting is effected “by means of a broad 
canvas band inclined at an angle and moving upwards 
over rollers. The seeds are dropped on to this band 
from a height of two feet. The tare seeds bounce, and 
consequently fall downwards; the oat. seeds lie flat, 
and are carried upwards. Subsequently the selected 
seeds are passed over a slowly moving belt, and mis- 
shapen or injured ones are picked out by hand.” 
After this comes the real testing, for these others are 
only preliminary. “About two hundred of each 
variety are ‘sown’ on a circular piece of damp blotting 
paper, with narrow rings of paper round the edge to 
prevent the seeds from falling off, and are then placed 
in an incubator kept running at the proper tempera- 
ture. In due time—a few days or two or three weeks 
in some cases—the seeds germinate. The number 
germinating is counted up, the proportion ascertained, 
and any lot which falls below the standard is re- 
jected.” 

Such is the care to produce good seed—seed which 
may be relied upon to germinate provided the sower 
knows his business and understands the delicate art 
of sowing. Unless there has been such severe testing 
sowings will have a big proportion of weeds and of 
seeds that never germinate. 

Sowing is of course skilled work. It involves 
much more than scattering of seed into any kind of 
ground and then trusting to Providence, or, rather, 
chance! 

Real faith in Providence involves a man’s intelli- 
gent utmost. 

To believe is to co-operate. One of the great 
differences between ancient and modern tillage is in 
the cultivator’s attitude towards what is given. The 
science and art of agriculture, drainage, deep-ploughing, 
more accurate knowledge of soils and seeds and 
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seasons and more intelligent adaptation of means to 
ends, has turned many a barren mile into a fruitful 
field. Results are now obtained that in earlier days 
would have seemed incredible, and all because more 
knowledge and intelligence is brought to bear on the 
sower’s task. 

A sower needs more than enthusiasm and a seed 
basket. The actual sowing of seeds is by no means 
the only part of the task. Unless more than sowing 
is done, he might as well save himself the trouble of 
sowing. Sowing is as much a problem of the soil as 
of the seed. ‘Seed is wasted on infertile land, and 
effort may but lead to disappointment where the soil 
is poor.” A friend of the writer’s once tried his hand 
at gardening. The soil was in bad condition, sour 
and weed infested. It needed treatment before even 
a seed was sown. He took no trouble. He just dug 
it up a little and put in seed. He got no results ex- 
cept negative and disappointing ones. 

The actual sowing of seed is something of a work 
of art. “Many failures in germination,” says a 
gardening book, “‘occur because complete contact is 
not secured between soil and seed.’”’ Whatever 
method of sowing is adopted, such complete contact 
is the condition of growth. In gardening, some 
seeds may need tiny prepared holes. Tiniest seeds 
may require to be mixed with fine sand or wood ash 
before sowing. Intelligent cultivators take enormous 
pains over the contact. They also choose the right 
hour for sowing, for there are favorable and unfavor- 
able times, and much depends on the choice. 

A sower indeed needs all his wits about him; 


-while he relies on Nature, he may not presume on 


Nature. She requires his vigilant co-operation. And 
even so he need not expect to reap from al] the seed 
he sows. He may as well be prepared for his share of 
disappointment and discouragement. When appar- 
ently he has done alJ, some fields may be blighted, 
some seeds may rot in the ground, some may be claimed 
by birds. Amid such circumstances he has to learn 
to sow and to reap. 

A man unwilling to accept the conditions, who 
throws away his seed basket after the first few disap- 
pointments, is not fit to be a sower. 

When Canon Barnett established the famous 
Toynbee Hall Settlement in the slums of Whitechapel, 
London, where university men come into touch with 
the life of the East End in its naked reality, he had 
for their encouragement over the fireplace, the motto 
“Fear not to sow, because of the birds.”’ The con- 
ditions were among the most unideal in the world. 
In those hard fields, with life deadened by poverty 
and often degraded by vice, sowers did not escape the 
temptation to despair, especially after the first glamour 
had passed. Many a sower, tempted to give in, 
seeing those words and remembering how valiant a 
sower Barnett was, took heart and hope again. 

That is a word for all sowers in every field, and 
there’s never a field without its risks and possible 
disappointments. The sower must venture. That 
is part of his high ealling. Fear impoverishes the 
sower more than it impoverishes the birds. Not to 
sow may save some disappointments, but it robs life 
of its increase and its crowning joys. To walk off 
the field because the birds swooped down on the 
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furrows or because the thorns grew and choked some 
of the seed, is to show a poor spirit. 

If we know our business, to sow is good in the 
nature of things. The field is intended for the sower. 


Just What Is 


A Letter 


To turn some bit of earth into a garden, to grow 
beautiful and fragrant things, to have a share in this 
ancient calling of working together with God, is 
satisfaction indeed. 


a Field Trip? 


to Marion 


Harriet G. Yates 


The folks at home forwarded your letter to me, and I was 
gladtohearfromyou. Itisalong time since we had a good chat, 
and since I can’t be at all sure that the next opportunity is near, 
I am going to start answering your questions now. To my way 
of thinking, the most important one, and the one on which all 
the others hinge, is “Just what do you do on a field trip?” I 
only just returned from my first long trip, so I’m going to try 
to share that experience with you. 

Because it was my first, it involved meeting folks whom I 
did not know, getting into situations with which I was not famil- 
iar, and, to a large extent, getting my “marching orders’ en 
route, rather than having them all mapped out in advance. 
Every first “venture” is always an “adventure,” and so mine 
proved to be. 

Never had I been west of the Hudson River, so geographi- 
cally it was interesting. Such open country, such level fields, so 
little timber land! Every one made a point of impressing me 
with the fact that I was not ‘“‘out west,” but certainly I was 
“more west than’? New England! And certainly I experienced 
true Western hospitality in no uncertain terms. Such friendly 
folk, everywhere! 

But to return to explicit details. In all I met with eleven 
different community groups. That means that in some places 
there were several meetings, and in others only one or two, as 
time allowed. In some places I stayed five and six days, while 
on one Sunday I met three different groups in three different 
towns. 

During two very hurried days in Chicago I was glad to call 
at the headquarters of the International Council and be re- 
ceived so cordially. We appreciate the splendid co-operation 
and service, especially in Leadership Training, which they are 
continually rendering us. It was a pleasure to express and re- 
ceive official greetings from Dr. Knapp and his staff. While in 
that famous city I spent a pleasant social evening with the 
workers of St. Paul’s school, and their pastor and his wife. So- 
cial evening—yes, but we talked “‘shop”’ too. 

On the way home I stopped over night with the Pullmans 
at Cleveland. That was just a friendly little visit, but there I 
met several of their loyal teachers, and our much beloved treas- 
urer and his wife. I also spent a couple of hours at Buffalo 
doing a little advance sleuthing for the General Convention in 
the fall. But aside from these, the meetings were all specifically 
concerned with the program of the church school, in an effort to 
ascertain the needs of the local church, meet the workers, and 
make some attempt to help them in their self-assumed task. Of 
course I talked about our Association—trying to emphasize the 
fact that our sole reason for existence was that we might serve 
our schools and our denomination in the accomplishment of 
their respective tasks. And everywhere I found devoted folks 
who were working with might and main to keep their school a 
power in their community. But also I found folks who had lost 
sight of the goal—whose eyes were dimmed, who no longer saw 
the glorious vision. There was my opportunity, to bring re- 
newed courage, to reveal the bigness of the task, to see the 
gloriousness of the opportunity. 

Many of us who have always had the inspiration of a city 
church glean new encouragement and see a vision of higher ser- 
vice when we have witnessed the way our more rural schools 
carry on. Both of these types were represented in this trip, 
and each school has its own special problems and needs. That 


meant that the same set of solutions could not be applied at 
more than one place. So every day brought a new experience, 
and the need of dealing with a new situation. It was tremend- 
ously challenging for me, and showed me how much I didn’t 
know! 

But both types had similar needs, too, and I guess the major 
one was the right kind of material and how to use it. It is one 
thing to have splendid material, but it is another to know how to 
use it splendidly. And many folks have not had access to newer 
materials, so are carrying on under the old banners. And it is 
wonderful how well they do. Eut I was glad to be able to offer 
a few suggestions so that their work might be easier. In worship, 
too, we seem to need so much help. 

Only just now are we really learning how to worship. And if 
it has taken us so long, what patience we must have with those 
who haven’t had the countless opportunities that have been 
ours. Our boys and girls can’t worship unless we teach them 
how. They need to have the tools for worship put into their: 
hands. They need us to interpret those tools for them. They 
need practise in the art. And then, eventually, they will be 
able to go on by themselves. But for a long time we have been 
planning the worship services for ourselves, not for them. We, 
too, must learn. 

In one city I spent five days. 
all prepared for my visit. They knew exactly what they wanted 
done. Appointments had been made for every teacher to have: 
a conference with me. There was one evening meeting at which 
every teacher and worker was present except two who were ill, 
and many interested parish members. I suspect that things 
came of that visit, for it was so well handled by the local people. 
In another place I was asked upon my arrival what I wanted to, 
do, and what my plans were. They were not at all certain of 
what they wanted, or what their needs were. The other places, 
came between these two on the scale. As far as I was concerned, 
my time was used to much better advantage when planned by 
the local group. But I suppose that can not always be arranged. 

A school inevitably shows the leadership and training of its 
pastor. Some of our schools are not able to have the regular 
services of a minister. For this reason they need all the help 
that we can give them. They are carrying on under difficulties. 
Fortunate indeed are the schools in Indianapolis and Ontario, 
that their ministers are trained religious educational leaders. 
Mr. Unruh at Indianapolis, although coming to that pastorate 
only recently, has very definite ideas that we hope he may work 
out. The Ontario churches under the leadership of Mr. Phillips 
Thayer mirror in their curriculum the splendid training of their 
pastor under Dr. McLean of St. Lawrence. These things do 
make a difference. 

Every one was so kind tome. I stayed in countless homes. 
In one town, I made one home my headquarters, getting my own 
work done at my own leisure. This simplified things for me 
wonderfully. At another place I moved nightly, giving me, 
without doubt, a chance to meet many of the fine parish mem- 
bers. On the one Sunday when there were three meetings in 
three places, the first was a church school session, where I had 
part of the worship period, and introduced the school to a new 
hymn in their new hymnbooks, as wll as bringing the greeetings 
of the Association. In the afternoon there was a general parish 
meeting at a church fifteen miles away, where about fifty folks 
were gathered. From there a drive of over twenty miles to 
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another church where the workers were meeting to regrade their 
school and select new material for those grades. Besides a 
definite discussion of problems, curriculum, and worship material, 
these services involved an imaginary trip to Headquarters for 
the folks who did not know Boston; a quick survey of the field 
of religious education; a covering of our aims for the year; and 
a challenge that we see the bigness of the privilege that is ours, 
and make a renewed and more consecrated effort to meet it. 

And soit goes. I have written at great length, but I wanted 
you to get a glimpse of just what field work involves. It is not 
an easy task, and I am not at all convinced that I am actually 
meeting the needs in the best way. But I am learning. It is 
a task worthy of one’s best, and because I believe this I want 
to continue trying. I wish you might have beenwithme. There 
were so many interesting little things of which I can not write. 
And such nice folks everywhere. I loved every minute of the 
trip, and I do hope I may go over this same ground again, some 
day. 

Let me hear irom you soon, but I’m sure you won’t have to 
ask the same questions. Only don’t forget, no two trips are 
alike! 

* * * 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, recognizing the rights of the child as the first 
rights of citizenship, pledges itself to these aims for the children 
of America: 

I. For every child spiritual and moral training to help 
him to stand firm under the pressure of life. 

II. For every child understanding and the guarding of his 
personality as his most precious right. 

III. For every child a home and that love and security 
which a home provides; and for that child who must receive 
foster care, the nearest substitute for his own home. 

IV. For every child full preparation for his birth, his 
mother receiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; and the 
establishment of such protective measures as will make child- 
bearing safer. 

V. For every child health protection from birth through 
adolescence, including: periodical health examinations and, 
where needed, care of specialists and hospital treatment; regular 
dental examinations and care of the teeth; protective and pre- 
ventive measures against communicable diseases; the insuring 
of pure food, pure milk, and pure water. 

VI. For every child from birth through adolescence, promo- 
tion of health, including health instruction and a health pro- 
gram, wholesome physical and mental recreation, with teachers 
and leaders adequately trained. 

VII. For every child a dwelling-place sanitary and whole- 
some, with reasonable provisions for privacy, free from conditions 
which tend to thwart his development; and a home environment 
harmonious and enriching. 

VIII. For every child a school which is safe from hazards, 
sanitary, properly equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For young- 
er children nursery schools and kindergartens to supplement 
home care. 

IX. For every child a community which recognizes and 
plans for his needs, protects him against physical dangers, moral 
hazards, and disease; provides him with safe and wholesome 
places for play and recreation; and makes provision for his cul- 
tural and social needs. 

X. For every child an education which, through the dis- 
covery and development of his individual abilities, prepares him 
for dife; and through training and vocational guidance prepares 
him for a living which will yield him the maximum of satisfac- 
tion. 

XJ. For every child such teaching and training as will 
prepare him for successful parenthood, home-making, and the 
rights of citizenship; and, for parents, supplementary training to 
fit them to deal wisely with the problems of parenthood. 

XII. For every child education for safety and protection 
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against accidents to which modern conditions subject him— 
those to which he is directly exposed and those which, through 
loss or maiming of his parents, affect him indirectly. 

XIII. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or 
otherwise physically handicapped, and for the child who is men- 
tally handicapped, such measures as will early discover and diag- 
nose his handicap, provide care and treatment, and so train him 
that he may become an asset to society rather than a liability. 
Expenses of these services should be borne publicly where they 
can not be privately met. 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict with society the 
right to be dealt with intelligently as society’s charge, not so- 
ciety’s outcast; with the home, the school, the church, the court 
and the institution when needed, shaped to return him whenever 
possible to the norma] stream of life. 

XV. For every child the right to grow up in a family with 
an adequate standard of living and the security of a stable in- 
come as the surest safeguard against social handicaps. 

XVI. For every child protection against labor that stunts 
growth, either physical or mental, that limits education, that 
deprives children of the right of comradeship, of play, and of 
joy. 

XVII. For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and 
health services as for the city child, and an extension to rural 
families of social, recreational, and cultural faciliies. 

XVIII. To supplement the home and the school in the 
training of youth, and to return to them those interests of which 
modern life tends to cheat children, every stimulation and en- 
couragement should be given to the extension and development 
of the voluntary youth organizations. 

XIX. To make everywhere available these minimum pro- 
tections of the health and welfare of children, there should be a 
district, county, or community organization for health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, with full-time officials, co-ordinating with a 
state-wide program which will be responsible to a nation-wide 
service of general information; statistics, and scientific research. 
This should include: (a) Trained, full-time public health officials, 
with public health nurses, sanitary inspection, and laboratory 
workers; (b) available hospitals beds; (c) full-time public wel- 
fare service for the relief, aid, and guidance of children in special 
need due to poverty, misfortune, or behavior difficulties, and for 
the protection of children from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or 
moral hazard. 

For every child these rights, regardless of race, or color, or situ- 
ation, wherever he may live under the protection of the American 


flag. 


* * * 


BLESSED RAIN 


Rain in Kentucky, drenching the corn and tobacco fields 
which had lain for twelve months baking in the sun. Rain, 
two good inches of it, in the cotton belt of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. Rain mixed with sleet in the lower 
Ohio Valley, turning the dry stream beds into rivers. Snow in 
the Texas Panhandle; snow everywhere in the winter-wheat 
belt, covering the young grain with a blanket sometimes a foot 
in thickness. At last the long drought is definitely broken. 
The scientists in the Weather Bureau at Washington are re- 
lieved: many of them had feared that one dry year would be 
followed by another. They add, however, that in the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys another twelve inches of rainfall will be re- 
quired during the next two months in order to restore moisture 
to the parched subsoil and to give the spring crops a normal 
chance for success. A rainfall of twelve inches in sixty days is 
unusual, but it is not impossible. The farmers in the vast area 
afflicted by last year’s drought are more cheerful than they have 
been for months. They still lack food; their resources have been 
depleted, their cattle slaughtered, their credit with bankers and 
storekeepers exhausted; the government has done little and no 
effective relief is in sight for them till their gardens begin to yield, 
late in the spring; but now at least they have hope.—The New 
Republic. 
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The General Convention at Work 


JAPAN MISSION CONTRIBUTIONS 
October 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931 


Alabama: Brewton Mission Circle. 

California: Oakland, Pasadena, Riverside, Miss J. M. J. 
Pryne, Long Beach. 

Connecticut: Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford. 

District of Columbia: Washington, Washington W. E. D. O. 
Club. 

Georgia: Canon. 

Tilinois: Chicago Second (Redeemer), Joliet, Table Grove, 
Urbana, Oak Park. 

Indiana: Manchester. 

fowa: Mitchellville, Mount Pleasant, Webster City. 

Maine: Camp Benson Summer Meetings, Augusta, Dexter, 
Guilford, Kingfield, Livermore, Machias, North Jay, Norway, 
Pittsfield, Sangerville, South Waterford, Westbrook, Portland 
Association. 

Massachusetts: Arlington, Beverly, Boston, Grove Hall, 
Boston, Roxbury, Cambridge, Charlton, Chatham, Everett, 
Franklin, Lawrence, Malden, Marlboro, Melrose, Norwood 
Sunday school, Orange, Pigeon Cove, Salem, Shirley, Somerville 
First, Somerville West, Weymouth First. 

Michigan: East Liberty, Horton. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, Redeemer. 

New Hampshire: Berlin, Claremont,, Gorham, Nashua, 
Portsmouth, West Chesterfield. 

New York: State Convention, Auburn, Bristol, Brooklyn, 
Our Father, Canandaigua, Canton, Cedarville, Cortland, Ed- 
wards, Madison, Morris, Oneonta, Syracuse, Watertown. 

North Carolina: State Convention. 

Ohio: Belpre, Bryan, Cincinnati, Cleveland, LeRoy, Plain 
City W. U. M. A., Springfield. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Restoration, Sharpsville, To- 
wanda. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket, Providence First, Woonsocket. 

Vermont: Cavendish, Derby Line, Rutland, St. Johnsbury, 
Washington. 

Wisconsin: Monroe. 

Canada: Moore’s Mills, N. B., Olinda, Ont., North Hatley, 
Que. 

General Sunday School Association. 

Young People’s Christian Union. 

* * 


SHIZUOKA NEWS 


We were invited for a New Year’s feast in Japanese style at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ichige, head teacher at the Fuji 
Middle School, where I teach. Margaret was not feeling well, 
and could not go, so Dorothy stayed home with her, but Mrs. 
Sheldon and I took the other two girls, and had a delightful time. 

They had invited in a dozen or more of the schoolboys for a 
song and praise service, and I spoke to them briefly in English. 
Then they had tea and cakes, and the boys played several of 
their New Year games, especially the game of kurata, or One Hun- 
dred Japanese Poems. 

Afterwards they sent home all the boys except two, who 
remained to help with the serving of the Japanese banquet. I 
wish I could describe the feast in such a way that you could pic- 
ture it in your imagination. An ordinary Japanese meal is 
served in five dishes on a single tray for each guest. But instead 
of five dishes our trays contained seven each, and then there 
were extra plates and saucers and bowls filled with delicacies. 
There were two kinds of soup, several combinations of fish and 
vegetables, various kinds of pickles, raw fish with the usual 
horseradish and tasty dressings, a sort of salad, and a sweet 
sauce made from white beans. There were at least ten different 
dishes in all, and then after that several kinds of sweets, fruit, 
ete. Oh yes, one of the special treats was fish roe, prepared in a 
special way. One of the sweets was called ‘“Dew-drops of the 


Moon,” and was made of fresh ripe grapes, candied in crystalline 
white sugar. Another special treat was real “(Chosen Ame,” 
or soft sweet candy from Korea. A third treat was dried per- 
simmons from the mountainous province of Yamanashi. The 
Japanese delight to entertain their guests with these rare treats, 
but I had never had so many from so great a variety of places at 
one time before. And they packed up a generous box for us to 
bring home to Margaret and Dorothy. 

The other night we invited the foreign community of Shizu- 
oka for a party at our house. Some were out of town and others 
could not come, so out of the twenty-two or three invited only 
about a dozen came. But we had a good time together in an 
informal way. Played a couple of games, and acted out a charade 
blindly, even the actors not knowing the syllable they were act- 
ing. It worked out very well. Then we had refreshments, and 
sang a few songs. We do not see much of most of the other 
foreigners, we are all busy. But it is worth while to get together 
sometimes. Growing out of the gathering here the other night 
there is some prospect of a regular Monday evening play read- 
ing group for those who wish to attend. 

Clifford Stetson. 


* * 


A LETTER FROM DR. CARY 


5 Sakurayama, Nakanomachi, 
Tokyo Fu, Feb. 19, 1931. 
Dear Dr. Etz: 

Three brief items: 

1. After much correspondence and consultation I think 
the Osaka church matter will be successfully concluded next 
Sunday. 

2. I have had Fosdick’s sermon on ‘Unemployment’ 
translated—Miss Muara’s father did it admirably—and we are 
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seeking a suitable medium for publication. I hope to get it into 
an early issue of a magazine for ministers which is read by all 
Christian ministers in Japan. 

3. This morning I had a brief letter from Mr. Jio at Taigu, 
commenting on plans for my visit there early in March. It was 
a brief letter and he closes with this by way of excuse: ‘““Now I 
am quite busy as our Boy Scouts are going to invite about 400 
poor to eat Korean “Ozoni’ at Korean New Year day. We made 
it and to-morrow are to doit.” Feb. 17, I take it, is Korean 
New Year’s. Mr. Jio is a worker, he thinks of nice things to. 
do and does them. 

Five weeks from to-day we start for home. 

“Going home” is great stuff. See you soon. 

H. M. Cary. 


P. S. Jio’s New Year’s (Korean) feast for the poor saw 
600 fed. Newspapers featured it—story and pictures. Had a 
second letter this morning. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. GILROY SPEAKS FOR SUSCEPTIBLE EDITORS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Miss Helen G. Murray is entirely capable of taking care of 
herself, and to defend her against A. F., who comments on her 
article, “A Dangerous Leader,” in your issue of April 11, or 
against any other of her critics, would be more than a work of 
supererogation; it would be presumption. If she chooses to 
answer A. F., it-would be with something worth noticing. As 
one of the “‘susceptible editors” to whom A. F. refers, I should 
like to have the privilege on my own account of subjecting his 
communication to a little analysis and psychoanalysis. 

A. F.’s letter bears the rather evident marks of self-con- 
scious cleverness—a cleverness that he might better have exer- 
cised in getting the point of Miss Murray’s article, which he has 
missed altogether. Her article was not in any sense a “rhap- 
sody.’’ To characterize it as such is not only to miss its point, 
but also to subject it to a misrepresentation that is either blind 
or dishonest. 

Here was a young woman (I am told that Miss Berkman is 
twenty-seven—an age at which one may still give an impression 
of youth and slenderness) engaged in labor conflict, and publicly 
represented as so devilish and dangerous a character that the 
ordinary precedure of legal protection and justice had broken 
down in dealing with her, the police treating her arbitrarily, the 
court demanding outrageously high and virtually prohibitive 
bail, and the Federal immigration authority subjecting her to 
a secret inquisition. One naturally inquired what desperate 
and vixenish female had called forth such treatment, and Miss 
Murray, who took the trouble to meet Miss Berkman and get 
her impressions at first hand, and not according to hearsay, 
replied that she was the type of young woman who would look 
very wellin yellow organdy, etc. Never having seen Miss Berk- 
man, this ‘‘susceptible editor’ took Miss Murray’s impression 
for its possible value—in these things a woman ought to know. 
It may be that Miss Murray was mistaken—that this young labor 
agitator would look better in a straitjacket, or in handcuffs, or 
in a striped suit of the latest prison model. 

But whatever the warrant for Miss Murray’s impression, 
it isn’t “sob stuff.” It was an honest impression that to any 
socially-minded person would immediately assume decided so- 
ciological significance. If one could answer the question why a 
young woman who would look well in organdy, etc., happens to 
be in the more serious and dangerous business of labor agitator 
he would, perhaps, have discovered some sociological facts of 
very deep importance, and possibly some things not only sur- 
prising to himself, but shocking to his complacency. The fact 
is that Miss Murray’s brief article conjured up in very challeng- 
ing fashion a great deal more than any complacent person likes 
to think about. 

The shallowness of A. F.’s criticism is further emphasized 
by the closing reference in his letter. Weallsay and doso many 
foolish things that even had Miss Murray allowed her imagina- 
tion too much influence in recording her impressions of an unusual 
young woman, the State House scrubwoman matter might stand 
on its own ground. A. F. seems unaware that in that matter 
others besides Miss Murray were very definitely concerned. 
The secretary of the Consumers’ League, Miss Weisman, and Mrs. 
A. Z. Ripley, wife of Professor Ripley of Harvard, and other in- 
terested persons, approved of Miss Murray’s articles on that 
subject both before and after their publication. It may have 
been “‘just sob stuff, too,’’ but we have been assured from an 
authoritative quarter that following those articles conditions 
which much complaint had failed to correct suddenly did im- 
prove. 

Analysis of A. F.’s criticism doesn’t leave much to consider, 
but it is the psychoanalysis of it that is really significant. In 
form and spirit it is typical of an attitude in relation to discussion 
of social issues that amounts to a serious complex. Suppose 
that Miss Murray’s reference to Miss Berkman had been a 


foolish and unwarrantable affair, just “sub stuff,’ what harm 
diditdo? What injustice was associated withit? Where would 
it strike except against the author of it? Yet A. F. becomes as 
much aroused as if some great injustice had been done. Are 
there not great injustices to which writers of letters to the news- 
papers might apply themselves? Why is it that all manner of 
errors of fact and taste, and grosser and more serious errors of 
judgment and of moral and social action, as long as they are ina 
conservative sphere are allowed to go unchallenged by many 
people who are in a hurry to jump upon any person of reforming 
or radical tendency who deviates by a hair’s-breadth from what 
they deem to be fact or propriety? There is an interesting ele- 
ment of psychoanalysis associated with that class-subconscious 
bias. I do not wish to be unfair toward A. F., but his letter 
seems to me to be a very exact example of this sort of class-sub- 
conscious bias that makes the supposed peccadillos of people 
who are seeking enlightened and progressive attitudes more im- 
portant than the perversion of social and political justice on the 
part of those in responsible positions of authority and leadership. 
The complex that strains at gnats and swallows camels is still 
evident. Sentimentalism—or the solid emotionalism that many 
regard as that—has always been displayed in the presence of this 
complex. We suspect that when Christ wept over Jerusalem, 
there were ancient A. F.’s in the offing who, rather superiorly, 
remarked that it was ‘just sob stuff, too.” 
William E. Gilroy. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 


A SUSCEPTIBLE SENTIMENTALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I don’t know how susceptible the editors of religious journals 
are, but I am becoming increasingly conscious of my own sus- 
ceptibility, my susceptibility to charm and aliveness wherever I 
find them. I think I must face the charge squarely—I probably 
am a susceptible sentimentalist. 

I am so sentimental that I don’t throw away the roto- 
gravure section of my Sunday Herald. I take it rather seriously, 
in fact, especially the pictures of pretty young Bostonians in 


sports clothes, watching polo games at Aiken, South Carolina, of- 


sweet debutantes on tip-toe for life and all the fun and frolic of 
it, of lovely serious-eyed brides in silk and gauze and point lace 
looking out at me over their orchids and lilies of the valley. I 
don’t know whether I agree with their philosophy of life and 
their theories of political economy or not—probably not! But I 
am appealed to by that quality of youth in them that, no matter 
how it may be covered over with the veneer of sophistication, 
makes them as susceptible to harshness as are April crocuses to a 
late frost. 

I do maintain, however, that I am not the only sentimental- 
ist abroad in the land. The other night I went to a dinner at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, and there some 1,500 other more or less 
middle-aged members of a certain national organization indulged 
in a little wistful sentimentality at which I think our juniors 
would have smiled indulgently or would have heartlessly jeered. 
A few of us were regal in black velvet or lovely in soft grays and 
lavenders and orchids. Some of us attempted apple-blossom 
silks and sky-blue chiffons, the equivalent of the yellow organdy 
that seems to have given so much offense. Most of us were 
rather dun and drab in spite of our effort to be gay. All of us 
were more or less elaborately coifed and many of us had touched 
up our lips with that rather too obvious little color stick that our 
daughters and nieces can use more effectively than can we. 
Taken by and large I can’t quite escape the conclusion that 
even we superintellectuals are just a little sentimental about 
ourselves. We rather fancy ourselves all dressed up with some 
place to go. I confess that I found us all a trifle pathetic. 
Though we did not always succeed we were honestly trying to 
realize in our own persons an ideal of beauty, and I was touched 
by the attempt. 


Smee Danette re? ott) Steet 
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I get most sentimental of all, though, about Edith Berkman 
—I acknowledge it. Can A. F. give me any really good reason 
why Ishouldn’t? I still maintain that she (and all others of her 
ilk) have a right to the yellow organdies and blue sashes, to the 
silks and point laces, of this feminine world of ours, as good a 
right as their more fortunate young sisters to the organdies born. 
I don’t know whether I agree with Edith Berkman’s philosophy of 
life or her theories of political economy or not—probably not! 
But I do know she and the hundreds of thousands like her catch 
at my imagination, and those upside-down economic conditions 
that give all the yellow organdies tear at my conscience. 

Again I confess it: I undoubtedly am sentimental, but not 
too narrowly so. A. F. himself grants me a certain susceptibility 
to cleaning women. If “A Corner to Die In” was sob stuff it 
was because there are sobs in the life of cleaning women, as in 
your life and mine. Not all that concerns cleaning women is 
the stuff out of which sobs are made, of course. I have some 
very good friends among them with whom I can laugh at times. 
Only I should like to see them as well dressed and comfortable, 
say, as the ladies of the convention with whom I associated last 
week, having their breakfasts in bed at the Hotel Statler or eat- 
ing a $3.50 dinner at the Copley Plaza. My imagination takes 
as much pleasure in that picture as in the one of Edith Berkman 
in yellow organdy. Ireally carerather more about the middle-aged 
heroine—‘‘the kind of person who would be impossible in yellow 
organdy’’—than I do about the slim young things who looklike 
Edna St. Vincent Millay poems. For, believe it or not, that is the 
kind of sentimentalist I am. 

Helen G. Murray. 


* * 


THE DEANS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader brings us word of the death of the Rev. T. L. 
Dean. To the majority of our readers the name means nothing. 
There may be some who will recall, some thirty or more years 
ago, a mild, genial man who attended the Ministers’ Meetings 
at 30 West St., whose mind had become possessed with one idea 
so as to at times bea bit tiresome. Also there are those who re- 
member Mrs. Dean, a familiar figure at Ferry Beach and at 
Conventions. 

But I wish to show another picture of the Deans. Turn 
back to the late sixties, when they were young, ambitious to 
work, and living in the old parsonage at West Haverhill. The 
West Parish society, as it was then, would now be classed as 
rural. This was before Haverhill had its city charter, and the 
congregation was almost wholly from the farms. The Deans 
fitted in. They were a most unselfish, hard-working couple, 
serving their parishioners faithfully and lovingly. They kept a 
horse, not too fast for a minister’s reputation, which would get 
them there eventually; but that was before the days of speed. 
They were on friendly terms in all the homes, beside being hos- 
pitable themselves. Their contacts with their people were 
close. They understood young people, and their church school 
was well organized and prosperous. They knew how to entertain 
small boys, as I can bear personal testimony, and it was one of 

-my pleasures to go to their home, with or without an errand. 
Mrs. Dean knew how to feed boys, and Mr. Dean knew how 
to interest them. 

He was a great gardener. There was a goodly plot of land 
with the parsonage (about two acres I think), and he had much 
of it under cultivation. He would try out new varieties, and new 
methods of cultivation, and pass along the results as he went 


among his parishioners. He was to them an apostle of better - 


gardens. Flowers as well as vegetables, it worked both ways, 
in the house as well as out—there were seeds and bulbs and slips 
for the women. 

He was a minister all the time; it was never off his mind. 
When visiting at our home he would talk flowers with Mother, 
but his objective was to get Father off into the study and talk 
the ministry. : 

Mrs. Dean was a pretty, alert and interesting young woman. 
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She wasn’t the horticultural. enthusiast that he was, her in- 
terests were with housekeeping, and she had ample points of 
contact with those in the homes that they visited. There was 
fullest co-operation. They always went about together; I do 
not remember ever seeing one without the other in those early 
years. All together, I do not know of a couple who gave them- 
selves more completely to their ministry than did the Deans. 
Asa Mayo Bradley. 
Kingston, N. H. 


* * 


WANTS A NEW TOP COAT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am much elated over your trip in the Southland. Our 
first time here was in 1912 and 138. (Mr. Wm. J. Bryan was 
then making his last spiel for the Presidency. I have heard him 
many times since, but the Scopes trial and too hearty eating 
was too much for him. 

The Mrs. and I have stayed and wintered in most every 
place in the state, but like Miami the best of all, with its beautiful 
parks, and flowers, and birds, and sunshine. Your Cruisings, 
your editorials, and your worship of nature are all in a good spirit. 

By the way you treat ‘humanists’ you also show the 
brotherly spirit. 

I see quite a good number of your readers do not like the 
space that you give to Catholic Christians. But in your liberal 
opinion there is room for us all. Mr. Whippen is a great and 
good man, and wherever he goes I think the church and com- 
munity will be much better. I give him the same privilege that 
I would wish for myself. It seems to be a changing world to- 
day, but we who are up in the seventies don’t expect to be here 
much longer. So let each agree to have the spirit of Christ with- 
in and try to make this beautiful world a little better for our 
being here and try to improve on the talent that was given us. 

I was brought up in the Orthodox faith, as many others 
of your readers no doubt were. Both foster fathers were 
ministers, and being a carpenter and builder by trade it brought 
me in touch with many different faiths and I have seen them 
dwell together like brothers. 

I think and know that the Leader is better every issue. I 
commenced taking it early in the eighties. Don’t you, dear 
Editor, think it’s about time you gave it a new ‘“‘top coat,” 
branded our good old Universalist Leader? 

This is not from a church member, but a Universalist hu- 
manist. 

A. J. Jones. 
* * 


FROM SCOTLAND TO THE UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is what one European thinks about our Good Will 
Tour. The Rey. Wallace B. Tavener, St. Mark’s Free Christian 
Church, Edinburgh, Scotland, writes as follows to Dr. Mac- 
pherson: 

“From Scotland awa’ we send greetings to you in the midst 
of a remote continent. Now is the time when geographical re- 
moteness, however, means less and less, and more and more we 
are emancipated from the limitations of mileage and are able to 
recognize one another by all the modern devices of communica- 
tion. Nevertheless, none of the modern devices has yet proved 
as satisfying as the old-fashioned custom of getting together and 
having frank and friendly speech. In June it will be our great 
happiness to meet you, Joliet Universalists, here in Edinburgh, 
and to celebrate our spiritual kinship. In the few hours that 
will be ours in which to say ‘Hail and Farewell,’ we trust that 
we shall be able to recognize in one another fellow wayfarers 
in the adventure of Progressive Religion. And more than recog- 
nizing one another comrades in a particular witness of religious 
faith, we earnestly hope that we may realize a fellowship between 
nationalities which, though on a small scale, may spell a promis- 
ing hope in an international world assailed by many doubts and 
perils.” 

Xx. 


Religion and Life. By W. B. Selbie. 
(Harvard Press. $1.50.) 


The Making of Man. By W. Cosby 
Bell. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 
Rev. W. B. Selbie, the distinguished 


principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
delivered last year the Noble Lectures at 
Harvard, now published under the title, 
“Religion and Life.’’ All who have had 
the pleasure of hearing Dr. Selbie will 
appreciate the clarity and force of these 
lectures. It is refreshing to see him drive 
straight into the very heart of a question. 
He is direct in his treatment and vigorous 
in statement. 

‘In these lectures he endeavors to give 
“a simple and summary interpretation of 
religion in its relation to the life and 
thought of men under modern conditions.” 
This leads him to a sharp and thorough 
discussion of religion and history; the 
psychological interpretation of history; 
belief in God; religion in ethics; the Chris- 
tian contribution; eternal life. 

This is an/excellent book for every man 
who is interested in religion. And who is 
not? For religion and politics are the two 
questions in which men are most frequently 
and eagerly concerned. Dr. Selbie reveals 
the valor of his faith in the declaration: 
“Religion is the greatest factor in history 
and no study of history can be complete 
that leaves it out of account.’ The ex- 
pert in religion, he believes and proclaims, 
is not the scientist, but the saint. Sucha 
man knows and is persuaded that the ul- 
timate reality is life. This life, abundant 
and fundamental, is indestructible and 
subsists forever. This life, eternal and 
infinite, is the postulate of a moral uni- 
verse. 

The book is small in volume but large 
in comprehension. It is wise and liberal 
in its conclusions. It is characterized 
by clear insight and good sense, and is 
heartily commended to all students of 
religion and life. 

“The Making of Man,” like Dr. Sel- 
bie’s book, is a discussion of religion and 
life; and this, like his, concludes with a 
chapter on the Eternal Life. Professor 
Bell raises the ancient and modern ques- 
tion: What is man? His answer is, he is 
a child of earth and God. Out of that 
dualism rise his problems, tragedies, and 
glories. “And the resolution of this con- 
flict is the continuing responsibility of 
every human life.” 

It is our bounden duty to make and re- 
make this child of earth, till at last the 
life becomes the life of a child of God. 
This struggle is directed by “‘the conscious 
purposive striving and experimenting’ 
under the urgency of ‘‘the will to live,” of a 
“psycho-physical individual whose be- 
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havior exhibits some degree of freedom 
and can not be foreseen in the fashion of a 
physical event.’”’ The making of man 
is essentially a spiritual process involving 
idealism and conversion; the failure of 
life in sin; the glory of life in the life of 
God, made known in the way of Jesus; 
a way that leads through faith and repent- 
ance, sacrifice and forgiveness, to the very 
power of an endless life. 

The book is written with distinction, 
with mastery, and with the effectual fer- 
vor of a preacher of a gospel. The thought 
is clear, the argument sound, the spirit 
liberal. It is an excellent book for all 
ministers who honor their pulpit work and 
who have high ideals in preaching. 

Warren S. Archibald. 

South Church, 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


Troublers of Israel 


The Church in Politics. By Stanley 
High. (Harpers. {2.00.) 


The church is invited to assist the 
government whenever its influence over 
its constituency is regarded as a valuable 
asset to the government, but if the church 
chooses to assert, on its own initiative, 
what governmental action is called for by 
Christian ideals, it is said to be meddling 
in what does not concern it. 
High says, “the matter of the church in 
politics is likely to resolve itself upon in- 
spection into a question whether you are 
having your back slapped or your toes 
stepped on.”’ 

That the church is in politics “sim- 
ply because politics is one agency whereby 
the extension of its moral ideals will be 
furthered or delayed’”’ is Mr. High’s con- 
viction, and he points out that “the church 
has not injected moral issues into politics. 
They were there long before the first 
political parson became concerned over 
their fate.” 

Mr. High’s justification of the exercise 
of political influence by the church rests 
on the claim that while business lobbies, 
however legitimate, represent selfish in- 
terests, the churches “are not now and 
never have been out to gain political favor 
and prestige.”” They speak on behalf of 
moral and social ideals in the realization 
of which they have no material stake 
whatsoever. The work of Jewish proph- 
ets as social reformers and the ‘dynamic 
and recreating quality that characterized 
the religion of Jesus” are adduced as prece- 
dents for the sense of obligation now dis- 
turbing the conscience of the churches as 
they face deplorable conditions in human 
relations. 

After a historical survey which very 
clearly brings out the interest of the Early 
Church and of the Protestant Reformers 
in the action of the State, Mr. High dis- 
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cusses the part played by the churches 
of our own time in the war against alcohol, 
against social injustice, and against na- 
tionalism and its reliance upon force. 
The positions here outlined are not new, 
but rather represent widespread convic- 
tions and hopes which can not:be too often, 
restated and argued. Mr. High has done 
us the service of making an effective and 
scholarly but practical reply to those in 
and out of the churches who look with dis- 
favor on the prophets who in our time are 
“troublers of Israel.’ 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Church and State in Massachusetts. 
By Jacob C. Meyer, Ph. D. (Western 
Reserve University Press, Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 


This book covers the period from 1740 
to 1838, tracing the relationship of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts to the 
churches within her borders; but wisely 
the author goes back to the beginning of 
the Commonwealth and gives a sketch of 
the early years. To his book he gives the 
sub-title, ““A Chapter in the History of 
the Development of Individual Freedom.” 
It is a careful study and has a wealth of 
references to sources and authorities. 
At a time when Massachusetts has been 
taking an inventory of the things she has 
inherited from her Puritan founders, the 
book is very valuable. 

The theocratic commonwealth of the 
Puritans had been transformed before 
1740 into a commonwealth in which there 
was a large measure of religious freedom, 
but in which Puritanism was still very in- 
fluential. Many men were still deeply 
concerned with the problem of how the 
entire population might, conceivably, be 
influenced by Christian ideals and impelled 
to moral endeavor for the good of the 
entire body politic. Many experiments 
were made in the laws that were passed; 
some of them to be enforced and others ta 
fail because of neglect or opposition. 

During this time, the churches of the 
Puritan pattern were theoretically the 
established churches of the common- 
wealth. Something still remained of the 
system of compulsory taxation of property 
for their support. Just as the law saw 
that every town must have a school, so it 
said it must have a church. Confusion 
came from the principle of exempting 
members of various sects from the obliga- 
tion to pay these taxes for Congregational 
churches. Finally Massachusetts took 
away the last vestige of these compulsory 
church taxes, and left every person free 
to give his support to any church or to 
withhold it. There was a spiritual gain 
when the churches were thus compelled to 
stand on an equality. 

(Continued on page 539) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


* 

* 

se ee * 
Chattanooga, Tenn., June 19 to 28. * 
Ferry Beach, Me., July 25toAug.1. * 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 29 to * 
Sept. 7. os 

Each one offers opportunity * 
to church school workers. * 
How many will register from id 
your school? ea 
For further information watch e 
this page. ng 
plication. z 

* 
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FROM THE LETTERS OF MISS 
ALMA DODDS 


Tengshien Orphanage, Shantung, 
China 


“This place has such a good name that 
some who can afford to pay for their 
daughter’s food and clothes want to send 
her tous to train. Weare trying to limit 
to those who would actually starve or be 
sold as slaves, if we refused to take them. 
There are many such. Where the sons 
are all living in the old home, when the 
grandmother dies and the oldest son’s 
wife comes into control, it is not unusual 
or unexpected for her to feed her own 
children with the best and almost starve 
the wives and children of the younger 
brothers. Some are left without father or 
mother, and other families are so poor that 
to feed all is impossible. They can only 
sell the girls as slaves or make engagements 
for them to marry and send them to the 
mother-in-law, where they are often cruelly 
treated. 

“During one month, we received eleven 
girls. The first was eight months old. 
Her mother quarreled with her husband 
and, in her anger, jumped into a well. 
Three little ones were left helpless. Two 
were boys, and [ take no boys, but the 
baby girl is now in our family. 

“Four came from a family whose home 
had been destroyed by the bandits. They 
dared not try to cultivate their bit of land, 
so they hired out to a wealthier Chinese. 
They get their food and a few dollars a year 
as wages and could not possibly care for all 
their children.” 

So they keep coming to this big-hearted 
woman. Shall we help to make the money 
that goes to her from Universalist schools 


a generous sum? 
* * 


HOW THE SCHOOLS USED THE 
EASTER PROGRAM 

We are much pleased at all the kindly 

letters expressing appreciation of the re- 

cent Easter program, “The Message of 


Spring.” What has interested us particu- 
larly is the varying ways in which our 
schools made use of it. Some used it “as 
was’’—others used the pantomime and 
changed the rest of the service. Still 
others had the pantomime read as a story, 
with the Primary Department contribut- 
ing the songs. But this morning a letter 
reached our office from Mrs. Ruth Dudley, 
the superintendent at Dexter, Maine, 
telling of their most unusual and clever 
adaptation of that portion of the program 
that dealt with the hymn, ‘The Day of 
Resurrection.” Instead of having the 
story told, it was dramatized by a high 
school group, who among themselves be- 
came John of Damascus, the king and 
queen, the archbishop, and so forth, por- 
traying in this very pictorial fashion that 
impressive candle-lighting ceremony of the 
eighth century. To give you Mrs. Dud- 
ley’s own words: “The chancel was dark- 
ened. One of the boys, robed, stood on 
one side and read the story while the 
others acted it out, going from the front 
of the church on to the platform, then up 
the steps into the choir loft, which was 
curtained to give the appearance of a 
church entrance. When they came out 
the candles were lighted, and as they slowly 
left in groups, to the low, sweet strains of 
an old chant, they passed their light on to 
others. But the climax was the new hymn. 


It was tremendously effective.” 
* * 


IABOUT THOSE HYMN BOOKS 


So many applications came in for the 
hymn books offered recently, that it made 
us sad to say ‘“‘No” so frequently. If 
other schools have discarded books in good 
condition we hope they will make the fact 


known. 
* * 


CONTINUANCE IN WELL-DOING 


We have had the privilege of reading 
the annual report made by Mr. Carl Hem- 
pel to the Lynn parish. It would be a 
favor to us and would help to fill this page 
with interesting news if many other officers 
would send us their annual reports. 

The Lynn school has an enrollment of 
417 with an average attendance of 309. 
The largest attendance for the year out- 
side of special days was 354. 

Twenty Treasure Chests were sent to 
the Philippines, and the school is generous 
to all missionary projects of the General 
Sunday School Association and to state 
and national work. 

The work of the school is carried on in 
three separate departments, primary, 
junior, intermediate-senior-adult. An ef- 
ficient staff supports Mr. Hempel in every 
task. Twelve organizations for children 
and young people are under Mr. Hem- 
pel’s direction and each one contributes 
effectively to the character building pro- 


gram of the church. Congratulations to 
you, Mr. Hempel, to you, Dr. Rose, and 
to all the teachers and officers who work 
so loyally with you. The many visitors 
who come during the year to observe 
methods and curriculum always find some- 
thing to inspire them. 


* * 
WORLD FRIENDSHIP PROGRAMS 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


The Women’s Missfonary Society of 
the Lutheran Church has published a re- 
markable series of lessons on world friend- 
ship for the little people, called ‘‘Little 
Neighbors of the World.” It is a series 
of twelve lessons, prepared from the ex- 
perience-centered standpoint and abso- 
lutely without denominational emphasis. 
For the primary department of the church 
school or of the vacation school, this 
series will furnish material easily usable 
and filled with ideals whose importance 
can not be overestimated. 

“Little Neighbors of the World.” By 
Mabel B. Fenner. Price 25 cents. Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society, 723 Muhlen- 
berg Building, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

A recent welcome caller was Rey. 
Carl Olson of Kent, Ohio. He and Mrs. 
Olson have been doing interesting work 
the past year with their church school. 
Mr. Olson has an answer to the oft-re- 
peated question, ‘“‘Where shall we find the 
right material?” It is this, ‘Make it 
yourself.” That is just what he and Mil- 
dred have been doing. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates spoke at the 
Workers’ Conference of the Attleboro 
school recently and told the story of her 
field trip in the Middle West. The at- 
tention given was rather surprising to 
Miss Yates, showing that it is a vital part 
of human nature to be interested in other 
humans. 
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Chinese Children who would be 
hungry and cold without their 
friends secured by “China Child 
Welfare, Inc. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


MISSIONARY WORK 


Perhaps the fact, mentioned last week, 
that the first name of young people’s so- 
cieties of our church was “The Young 
People’s Missionary Association” is sig- 
nificant. At any event, at the second 
convention of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union held at Rochester, New York, 
the young people started a unique and 
valuable missionary experiment. There 
are those who feel to-day that if this sort 
of work had been continued the mission- 
ary interest of the young people would 
still be as active as it has been in the past. 

The suggestion was made to the con- 
vention that the young people be responsi- 
ble for the building of a church at Harri- 
man, Tennessee. On the spot $1,000 was 
raised for the project, and enthusiasm 
reached the point where it was possible 
for the work to continue throughout the 
year. As a result the cornerstone was 
laid on Dec. 2, 1891, and the church was 
opened for its first services on Easter 
Sunday of 1892. It was a Universalist 
church, in a territory not too friendly to 
liberal religion, built through the interest 
and work of the young people of the de- 
nomination. It meant that the denomina- 
tion had a new church, and, what seems 
even more important, it meant that the 
young people had a task which they had 
taken hold of and completed. 

But this was not the end of their interest 
in spreading liberal religion. At Boston 
in 1895 their interest, while still con- 
tinuing in the support of Harriman, turned 
to the possibilities of doing a similar work 
in Chattanooga, and in 1896 at Jersey 
City they added Atlanta to their in- 
terests. 

In 1897, at the convention held in De- 
troit, partly because their task was 
finished, and partly to show their interest 
in and desire to co-operate with the Gen- 
eral Convention, the young people pre- 
sented a representative of the General 
Convention with a deed to the Harriman 
church, debt free, built and paid for by the 
Young People’s Christian Union, now to 
become the property of the General Con- 
vention of the Universalist Church. 

In 1898 they immediately turned their 
interest to the need for a church building 
at Atlanta, and at this convention they 
pledged to pay four dollars toward the 
church for every one dollar raised by the 
local group. It was another difficult task 
which they set for themselves, but in 1900 
the convention met at Atlanta and at that 
time this second church was dedicated. 

In 1901, with these two tasks completed, 
the young people turned their attention to 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

Of these four churches the one at Little 
Rock is the only one which is not function- 


ing to-day. The young people built 
churches that could be used, and have 
been used, and the value which accrued 
was of benefit to the local people, to the 
denomination, and to the young people 
themselves. 

It has always seemed, to the writer at 
any rate, that this work of building new 
churches and helping in the support of 
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them, is the finest sort of missionary work 
which our young people could do. It is 
something that they can have a sincere 
interest in, it is something definite and 
concrete and one can watch the success 
or failure, and it is something which is of 
unquestioned value. There has been a 
falling off in missionary interest among the 
young people of the denomination in the 
past years, and one often wonders if it is 
not because we have substituted other 
things for this work which was so vital 
and important. 


The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A DIFFERENT PLAN 


For many years we asked those who 
were interested to have our new literature 
mailed to them when it came from the 
press, to send their names and $1.00, 
which would cover the cost of literature 
and mailing for one year. Some years 
perhaps those who co-operated in this 
plan received more than their dollar’s 
worth, and some years it was decidedly no 
bargain. So we have decided that the 
better plan is to ask for the names and 
addresses of all who would like to receive 
our new literature as it comes out, and 
when there is a charge for any of this, in- 
voice will accompany the literature. 
Now isn’t that a very fair offer? Send 
your name and address to Miss Alice G. 


Enbom, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 


Mass., to-day and we’ll start our new list 


immediately. 
* * 


WHAT WE MIGHT SEND BACK TO 
JAPAN WITH MISS BOWEN 


Here are just a few suggestions for 
articles which Miss Downing could very 
well use in her work: 

Bible pictures—Serap-books of Bible 
pictures. 

Miniature pictures of the Life of Christ, 
10 to 20 of each. 

Crayons, kindergarten scissors, colored 
drawing paper. 

Large sized picture of “Christ Blessing 
Little Children” for the kindergarten wall, 
and also “All Things Bright and Beauti- 
ful’ (two of each) for the kindergarten and 
primary rooms. 

So many times we like to know of 
definite things that are really needed, and 
so, without Miss Downing’s request, we 
are giving you the list because we know 
she would like everything listed. 


se 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 

We always feel encouraged in spring- 
time at the Clara Barton Birthplace, but 
this year there are particular reasons why 
our hopes run high. 

The articles for the gift table are being 
received earlier than usual. They are of 
fine quality and most attractive. Our 


house cleaning is well under way. The 
old apple trees are being trimmed and 
prepared for spraying. The car is being 
overhauled and we are trying to persuade 
it to do another summer’s duty for the 
Camp. 

We have had _ several registrations 
since Feb. 1, including one school group, 
and inquiries by people who wish to come 
for a picnic when weather is suitable. 

Camp plans are well under way and we 
have never had so many applications for 
councillors. 

All are cordially invited to be present at 
our Flag Day exercises, including obsery- 
ance of the tenth anniversary of the pur- 
chase of the property. 

Our crowning happiness, however, is 
that a campaign is being launched for 
completion of the Endowment Fund. 

These are some of the reasons why we 
are happy in North Oxford. 


* * 


NEW LITERATURE 


“Suffer Little Children.” An attrac- 
tive leaflet telling about our work with the 
children at the Birthplace, in the South- 
land and in Japan. 

“Two New Members.” Dialogue, by 
Lottie F. Sampson. Guaranteed to get 
“two new members” for your Circle. 
Price 2 cents. 

The Mission Circle—Facts You Should 
Know. Do You? Free, and just what 
the title says. 


* * 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The Committee on Nominations for the 
Biennial Convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association, to be held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., October 20 and 21, 1931, 
is Mrs. Marian W. Lobdell, Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Evelyn C. Corlett, Illinois, Mrs. 
Imogene Zoller, New York. ss 


* * 


PROVIDENCE AREA CHAIRMAN OF 
THE CAMPAIGN 
Last week’s Leader gave Mrs. Myron C. 
Fish as chairman of the Providence Area 
Committee. This should have been Miss 
Marion L. Gardiner, North Providence. 
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Among Our Churches 
From the National Memorial Church 


Three weddings in 
the National Memo- 
rial Church consti- 
tuted an interesting 
feature of its Easter 
observance. The first 
was that of Meredith 
L. Powers and Kath- 
erine E. Lohr on Thursday evening of 
Holy Week, immediately after the com- 
munion service. Mr. Powers is a relative 
of Rey. LeGrand Powers, for many years 
a member of the old Washington church, 
now living with his son in Philadelphia. 
The other two weddings were on Saturday 
aiternoon, amid the Easter flowers and 
palms that heightened the beauty of the 
chancel. Both had a rather special sig- 
nificance. 

The first was the wedding of Charles W. 
Hammett and Eleanor L. Booth. Mr. 
Hammett was the sub-contractor for the 
stone and brick work when the church was 
built. He became greatly enamored of 
the beauty and distinction of the structure 
as it took visible form under his hands, 
putting into it something of the medieval 
eraftsman’s love for his handiwork. As 
the time of his marriage drew near he came 
to Dr. Perkins and asked if he might be 
married in the church he had helped to 
build. The bride, a young nurse who has 
just finished a training course at Walter 
Reed Hospital, and whose home was in 
Burlington, Vermont, had attended the 
church fairly often during the past year, 
so that it was more home to her than any 
other churchin Washington. Both wished 
not only to be married in the church but 
also to make it their church home in the 
future. Accordingly at 4 o’clock, on the 
eve of Easter, Dr. Perkins married them 
in the presence of a group of relatives and 
friends and co-workers. A number of 
men representing the Boyle-Robertson 
Company, the contractors who built the 
church, were present, including the fore- 
man, Mr. Duncan, under whom Mr. Ham- 
mett had worked. Somehow the ceremony 
took on a peculiar, human appeal as the 
man who had wrought so much of the 
fabric of the church received its blessing 
on his wedding day. 

The other wedding later in that same 
afternoon was that of William C. Collier 
of Birmingham, Alabama, and Dorothy 
B. Paine, of Provincetown, Mass. Miss 
Paine is a niece of Rev. Nancy W. Paine 
Smith, who has so identified herself with 
the history of the old Universalist church 
in Provincetown, with which the romantic 
career of John Murray is indirectly con- 
nected. Many Universalists are familiar 
with the story of how, a century ago, two 
girls, the Freeman sisters, found one day a 
book floating in the harbor of Province- 
town, which proved to be a copy of the 


life of John Murray, and how the reading 
of that book by their elders led to the 
founding of a Universalist church in the 
town to proclaim the gospel which he had 
preached. Miss Paine is a direct descend- 
ant of those Freeman sisters and a member 
of the church which they so unwittingly 
helped to found. When the time of her 
wedding drew near she, from her home on 
the tip of Cape Cod, and he, from the far 
South, would meet in Washington and 
there be married in her “other home 
church.” So in the late afternoon, as the 
evening dusk was deepening the glorious 
color of the chancel windows, the two met 
Dr. Perkins in the chancel, unattended 
except by the bride’s mother and a Wash- 
ington friend, and were married. 

At the service on Thursday evening of 
Holy Week fourteen were received into 
church fellowship and 140 partook of the 
communion. On Easter the excellent at- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rey. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., of Law- 
rence, Mass., has recovered from an illness 
which kept him from his pulpit for sev- 
eral Sundays. 


Miss Linda MacDonald and Miss Doro- 
thy Cole of Headquarters were in Washing- 
ton April 12 to attend the National 
Memorial Church, and to see the cherry 
blossoms. Miss Cole spent the week in 
Washington and New York. 


Among the teachers at the session of 
the Northern New England School of 
Religious Education to be held at the 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H., Aug. 17-24, are Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain and 
Carl A. Hempel. Mr. Hempel is also 
assistant dean. 


Preachers through May in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., will be: May 3, Dr. Huntley; 
May 10, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain; 
May 17, Dr. Marshall; May 24, Dr. Hunt- 
ley; May 31, Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp began his new pas- 
torate in Fitchburg, Mass., Sunday, 
April 19. A large congregation welcomed 
him to his new field. 


The Superintendent of Massachusetts, 
Dr. Coons, preached in Marion on April 
19. On the evening of April 20 he met 
the Newtonville trustees in regard to a 
new minister. On April 23 he was the 
speaker at the annual parish meeting in 
Norwood. 


On May 3, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the ordination of Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., will be recognized 


tendance of the winter culminated in a 
congregation that packed the church, 
leaving a number who could not get in. 
That meant a congregation of about five 
hundred people. The congregation in- 
cluded many visiting Universalists from 
churches in various parts of the country, 
part of the great number of tourists that 
throng Washington at this season. Nota 
few said that they had planned their trips 
so as to be able to attend the Easter ser- 
vice in their National Memorial Church. 
It is one of the many indications of the 
significant growth of a general sense of 
proprietorship of this National Church in 
the hearts of our Universalist people. In- 
cidentally, too, this Easter outpouring, 
when the church is no longer the latest 
ecclesiastical show, as well as the well- 
sustained normal attendance, rather con- 
clusively answers the question raised in the 
earlier stage of the enterprise, whether 
there is a congregation as well as a noble 
building in Washington. 


and Interests 


by a special service. Dr. Lee 8S. McCol- 
lester, Dean of Tufts Divinity School, 
will preach the sermon. 


Maine 


West Paris——Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The real spirit of Easter found 
expression in our church when four took 
for themselves the vows of the church. 
One man was received by baptism, one 
young woman by letter from the Congrega- 
tional church at Naugatuck, Conn., and 
two young girls from the Y. P. C. U. who 
had taken the course of study in the book 
written by the Mannings, “‘George Seeks 
a Reason.” The processional of the junior 
choir—eleven girls wearing white robes— 
added much to the beauty of the service. 
They also assisted the senior choir in the 
Easter music. Easter lilies, potted plants 
and tulips adorned the altar. After the 
morning service parents and friends went 
into the vestry to listen to an Haster 
exercise given by the primary department 
of the Sunday school. The annual parish 
meeting was held on March 31. Rev. 
Stanley Manning, State Superintendent, 
was present. The reports of every or- 
ganization were encouraging. The Good 
Will Society pays the quotas, the heating 
and lighting of the church, besides meet- 
ing other needs. The Friendly Class send 
fruit and flowers to the sick and shut-ins. 
The Happy Thought group are making 
dresses for the children in Rev. Hannah 
Powell’s summer school. Miss Forbes be- 
gins her tenth year with this church. 

Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The annual church fellowship 
supper Thursday evening, April 9, was 
very much enjoyed. One hundred and 
seventy sat down to a fine roast chicken 
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supper at 6.30. About twenty letters 
were read from non-resident members, 
some as far away as California. Vocal 
and violin solos were much enjoyed. 

Rumford——Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, 
pastor. Problems of finance and other 
matters face most churches. Our church 
is no exception, but we see reasons for en- 
couragement and high hope. The or- 
ganization of the younger women of the 
parish into a club, mostly business and 
professional, gives us reasonable pride. 
In the few weeks of their existence as a 
club they have added materially to the 
finances of the church. At the annual 
meeting in January there were several 
additions to our parish membership. 
There are some new families in the com- 
munity who have become identified with 
us. On March 30 the Men’s Club put on 
a supper with all the effects of a banquet. 
It was Fathers’ and Sons’ night. The sup- 
per itself, the toasts, the speeches, three 
reels of pictures taking us into woods and 
other beauty of our state, and the music by 
our orchestra, all rounded out a splendid 
evening. Easter Sunday began with a 
sunrise service. At 10.30 a well-filled 
church, and fitting music and the very 
generous responses to the financial need 
of the church made the service one of great 
encouragement. The sermon topic was 
“The Ultimate Purpose in Religion.” In 
the afternoon there was a special service 
for the Strathglass Commandery of 
Knights Templars. They turned out in 
a body with their friends. In the evening 
the church school gave a pageant entitled 
“The Kingdom of Love.” Two young 
ladies who had been associated with us in 
the church school united with the church 
at the sunrise service. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor, Easter Sunday brought 
out a record-breaking congregation of 
more than one thousand people. The 
annual parish supper, the year’s big social 
event which always comes in Easter week, 
saw another gathering of five hundred 
diners, the capacity of the room. Rev. 
Dr. John Ray Ewers of Pittsburgh was 
the speaker of the evening. Thirteen new 
members united with the church at the 
Holy Thursday service. The fiscal year 
of the parish closed April 13 with a sub- 
stantial balance in the treasury and good 
prospects for the new budget, the funds of 
which are now being gathered. Dr. Rose 
reported an average morning attendance 
during the year of 304, and an average of 
435 in attendance upon the evening ser- 
vices held between Christmas and Palm 
Sunday. The church year is far from that 
slowing down which sometimes follows 
Easter, there being a half dozen major 
events scheduled for the remainder of 
April and May. 

Stoughton.—Rey. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. The largest congregation in many 
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years filled the church Easter Sunday 
morning. Mr. Morris preached on ‘The 
Permanence of Personality.” <A feature of 
the musical program was the harpist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra—Mr. 
Bernard Tighera. For this unusual treat 
we are indebted to our own Stoughton 
boy, Billy Kempf. The annual parish 
meeting was held on Tuesday, April 7. 
In February of 1930 the parish was $3,000 
in debt. After a year of the present pas- 
torate the $3,000 has been liquidated with 
a balance in the treasury of $500, with all 
bills paid. In spite of business depression 
it was voted to give Mr. Morris a very sub- 
stantial raise in salary. We are facing the 
year with confidence and optimism. Our 
parish was never in better condition or 
our people more united. It is encouraging 
to see a large number of Stoughton’s best 
business men attend church regularly. 
Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. The Lenten season 
here culminated in two great Easter ser- 
vices. At the morning hour, 10.45, fully 
700 people were crowded into the church, 
and more than a hundred were turned 
away. The church was simply but beauti- 
fully decorated. Dr. Lowe’s sermon topic 
was “Life’s Investment.” The choir, 
under the direction of Thomas Walter 
Lander, was assisted both morning and 
evening by Mr. Lawrence White, tympani, 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; and 
by Messrs. Bower Murphy and Earl Clay, 
trumpets. On Holy Thursday evening, 
the candlelight communion service and 
reception of new members was held. At 
this service the choir sang Gounod’s 
“Gallia.” Twenty-one new members 
were received. Friday evening, March 6, 
Mr. J. V. Bhambal, a student at Tufts, 
gave a lecture on his native land, ‘‘India,”’ 
to the Miner Charitable Society and their 
friends. The Men’s Club meeting on 
March 17 was one of the largest of the 
year, and the speaker was Captain Barry 
Keenan, who spoke on his experiences in 
the World War. The Y. P. C. U. has 
been having some unusually interesting 
meetings and discussions. On March 8, 
Harry Cary, Jr., spoke on “Japan as seen 
by a Resident.’? March 15, Miss Marie 
Donohoe spoke on “Personal Application 
of Mental Hygiene.” March 22, Jack 
Lowe spoke on ‘‘Obedience to Law and 
Law Enforcement.” March 29, Gilbert 
Ayres led a most interesting discussion of 
“Immortality.”” Easter Sunday Emerson 
Schwenk conducted the usual candlelight 
service, and read Ibsen’s ‘Peer Gynt.” 
Palm Sunday Dr. Lowe and the choir 
broadcast a service over WEEI at 2.30 
p. m. Dr. Lowe’s topic was “Christ’s 
Triumph.” At the evening service, the 
choir, augmented by many soloists and 
instrumentalists, gave Horatio Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima,” to a large audience. 
Thursday evening, April 10, the Men’s 
Club presented three one-act plays under 
the direction of Walter Gile: ‘‘Standing 
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Room Only,” “The Red Star,” and ‘‘The 
Show Actress.”’ Dancing followed the 
plays. 

Essex.—Mr. Arthur W. Webster, pastor. 
There was a large attendance at the ser- 
vice Good Friday evening. The church 
was lighted only with candles, and a large 
cross in the corner of the auditorium shin- 
ing white in the dimness of the rest of the 
church added to the impressiveness of the 
picture. Manning Story at the organ 
rendered some very beautiful music. 
George Story sang a solo, and, with Mrs. 
Willard Andrews, “The Old Rugged 
Cross,’ while the words were carried out 
in pantomime by Miss Ruth Callahan. 
All participated in a consecration service. 
The Easter service was very well attended. 
Four members were taken into the church. 
Communion was administered by Rev. 
Asa M. Bradley, State Superintendent of 
New Hampshire. Mr. Bradley adminis- 
tered the rites of fellowship and also 
preached the Easter sermon. The service 
was conducted by the pastor of the church. 
The church was beautifully decorated with 
Easter lilies. The ladies held a two-day 
fair on April10 and 11. The young people 
are preparing for the play, ‘‘Forest Acres,” 
which will be given the latter part of the 
month. Two weeks ago a union young 
people’s meeting was held in the church. 
Mr. Howard B. Gilman, a student in the 
Theological School at Tufts College, spoke 
on “The Causes of the World War.” Re- 
freshments were served. 

West Gloucester.—Rev. C. J. Cowing, 
pastor. A large congregation was present 
on Easter. Eleven members were re- 
ceived into the church. 
were Easter lilies and potted plants. In 
the evening the church school gave a de- 
lightful Easter concert. 

Orleans.—Rev. Otis F. Alvord, pastor. 
The largest congregation seen in thischurch 
for many years was present on Easter 
Sunday. One baby was christened. The 
newly organized Y. P. C. U. is going splen- 
didly. The young people are not only at- 
tending their own evening service but are 
making up a considerable part of the 
morning congregation. The union is the 
special care of Mrs. Alvord. 


North Carolina 

Inman’s Chapel.—On a cold gray day, 
April 5, the Sunday school gave a fine 
musical and pageant entertainment in 
the morning. Over 125 people ate dinner 
on the church lawn. At the afternoon 
service special music was furnished by 
the Clara Barton Guild choir of seventeen 
members. Four people were received into 
church membership; two children were 
christened. Four of this number were 
great grandchildren and great, great 
grandchildren of Father Inman. 


New Hampshire 
Woodsville.—Rev. Barron F. McIntire, 
pastor. Easter was a wonderful day. 
There were 170 in the congregation, which 
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completely filled our small auditorium. 
We have not fallen below 110 on any 
Sunday during Lent. The morning avy- 
erage during 1930 was ninety-one. The 
Easter offering was $400. This included 
a gift of $100 and a similar amount from 
the Women’s League. Our pastor, who 
was to have been the summer preacher in 
the old church in Oxford, Mass., has de- 
cided that, owing to difficulty in getting a 
house in Oxford, he will not take charge of 
the summer services in that historic church, 


Rhode Island 

Woonsocket.—Rey. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, pastor. The Easter congregation 
completely filled the church, and the 
' offering was one-third larger than that of 
last year. Fifteen new members were 
received into the church on Holy Thurs- 
day. 

Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn.—Rev. George C. Boorn, pas- 
tor. On March 17 the Friendship Club 
held a St. Patrick’s Day dance, which 
was well attended. Many members of the 
church attended the Susquehanna Asso- 
ciation meetings at Hop Bottom March 28. 
On Palm Sunday evening our pastor, Rey. 
George C. Boorn, was installed. The State 
Superintendent, Rev. George A. Gay, gave 
the prayer of installation and the charge 
to the people; the charge to the minister 
was given by Rey. C. A. Hollenbeck of 
our Scranton church; the sermon was 
preached by Rev. C. E. Petty, formerly of 
Binghamton, N. Y., now living in Hop 
Bottom, the welcome from the parish 
by Mr. Henry Felton. Services were con- 
ducted during Holy Week by Rev. George 
A. Gay. Despite the bad weather and 
almost impassable roads there was a large 
attendance. Both the singing of Mr. 
Gay and his messages reached the hearts 
and minds of the people. On Easter Sun- 
day under the direction of the superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Lillian Smith, the church 
school had fitting exercises. One of the 
features of the church service was a 
dramatic Scripture reading telling the 
story of the first Easter day. The fol- 
lowing members of the intermediate de- 
partment of the church school took parts: 
Peter, Homer Smith; John, Robert Cap- 
ron; Salome, Alberta Knapp; Mary Mag- 
dalene, Marjorie Tiffany; Mary, the 
mother of James, Marion Bertholf. There 
was special music. The minister’s sermon 
was on the topic, “If I had but once to 
preach an Easter sermon.” All services 
were well attended. The Y. P. C. U. held 
a dance on April 10. This group is plan- 
ning to attend the Towanda Convention 
in full force, in honor of the state presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Watkins, who is one of 
their number. A new intermediate union 
has been organized under the leadership 
of Mrs. Boorn. 

Hop Bottom.—Rey. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. This church recently entertained 
the Susquehanna Association of Uni- 
versalists. We had good services on Eas- 


ter Sunday. Miss Mary Watkins of the 
Brooklyn church served us as soloist. 
We are glad to welcome to our congrega- 
tion Rey. and Mrs. C. E. Petty, who, 
having retired from service with the Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., church, are now living 
here. 


Vermont 


Rutland.—Rev. A. S. ‘Yantis, pastor. 
Our Easter congregation filled our church 
to the doors. At the close of the service 
the pastor invited all who wished to stay 
for the communion service. Only six 
people left the church, and for the first 
time in its history the communion cups 
would not go around. The entire service 
of the Rutland Universalist church was 
broadcast on Sunday, April 12. We have 
a live, growing Sunday school under the 
direction of our superintendent, Mr. 
Harry Russell. There were twenty-seven 
in our primary class on Easter Sunday. 
Our new social director, Mr. Irving Hobby, 
is planning many pleasant social affairs 
for our young people. Ourchildren brought 
$10 on Easter morning as their contribu- 
tion to the Japan Mission. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rey. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. An exceptionally large congrega- 
tion attended the services on Easter Sun- 
day. Three united with the church. On 
Holy Thursday, a communion service was 
held in the evening, nearly every one of a 
large audience participating, which was 
unusual. The choir then presented “‘The 
Seven Last Words of Christ,’’ by Du Bois. 
The five year quota of $5,700 has been paid. 
The pastor recently observed his twenty- 
fifth year in the Universalist ministry, 
twenty-four of which have been in the 
cause of Universalism in the state of 
Wisconsin. The Ladies’ Aid Society re- 
cently sponsored a quilt display. Eighty- 
seven rare or expensive quilts were shown, 
besides antiques. Great enthusiasm was 
created by this art display, and now the 
ladies talk of making it an annual affair 
and enlarging its scope. This church 
suffered a terrible loss in the death on 
March 10 of Mrs. A. L. Kreutzer, who ex- 
pired without a moment’s warning in 
front of the church. Her devotion to the 
Universalist church in Wausau has ex- 
tended over a period of forty years. With 
her and with her husband, Hon. A. L. 
Kreutzer, no task was too great for their 
church. They both have served it through 
the years with zeal and devotion. Miss 
L. M. Dunning, a graduate of the Boston 
School of Religious Education, who has 
been director of our young people’s ac- 
tivities for the past three years, will not 
return next year, we regret to say. A 
trained worker will be secured to take her 
place. Dr. W. H. Macpherson of our 
Joliet church recently lectured in Wausau 
before the Rotary and also before the 
Literary Club, and made a fine impres- 
sion by his scholarship and eloquence. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 534) 

The book carries the story through to 
this action of complete disestablishment of 
the church in Massachusetts. The author 
has done an admirable piece of work. 

H. H. Saunderson. 


Boston, Mass. 
x = 


A School of the Prophets 


I have spent time in studying the Mead- 
ville Theological School General Catalogue 
which has just come from the press. It 
contains a long list of motable men and 
women who have been connected with the 
faculty and with the student body from 
1844 to 1930—86 years. During this 
period it has had six presidents, two of 
whom, A. A. Livermore and F. C. South- 
worth, held the office each twenty-seven 
years. The present president is Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, under whose direction 
buildings and programs of work are de- 
veloping in its new location close by the 
University of Chicago. 

The first class graduated in 1846. An 
interesting attempt of the book is to present 
the name and residence of every student 
who has attended the school whether for 
one term or a full course ending in a degree. 
Looking over the list one wonders why 
the residence of some was so brief. , Did 
they find the ideals of the ministry differ- 
ent from what they had anticipated, or 
were they advised to withdraw as not 
fitted for the profession? One also won- 
ders whether other professions do not go 
through the same process of experimenta- 
tion and elimination. In contrast to some 
classes, where changes are many, are other 
classes where those who began as class- 
mates in school are still close associates in 
the leading churches of the denomination. 
Again it is interesting to read the life 
records of some men not widely known 
whose long and eonstructive pastorates 
attest their usefulness to the Liberal cause 
and give proof of their zeal and faithfulness 
in their profession. On such men as 
these, who make the real bulk of the col- 
lege record, rests the true success of the 
church. Taking the full list of names, in 
which are many students coming from 
distant lands and many Americans going 
to far away corners of the world, one can 
not escape the cheering evidence shown 
here of the splendid service done for 
humanity by the men and women who 
have been trained at Meadville. Some- 
times when we think of the smallness of 
our audiences and the limited number of 
our clergymen, we wonder if our work is 
worth while. But when we study this 
record of eighty-six years and estimate the 
years of service and the loyalty of convic- 
tion of these men and women, we take 
heart, and face the future with the convic- 
tion that the ministers and laymen of the 
Liberal Church ought never to be discour- 
aged. Their service has been important, 
and they have been fine exponents of 
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great ideals of God, man, and destiny. 
Great credit is due to Rev. Walter Cox 
Green, who was librarian of this School 
for twenty-two years and who prepared 
the earlier volume on which this is based, 
and to Dr. C. R. Bowen for the exhaustive 
research made by him to bring the story 
of Meadville up to the present time. 
Lee S. McColles‘er. 
Tufts College School of Religion. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


“Looking Ahead with the Convention” 
willbe the subject at the meeting of Bos- 
ton ministers on Monday, April 27. Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons will speak for the Massa- 
chusetts Convention and Dr. Roger F. 
Etz for the General Convention. Both 
will present vital messages of extreme im- 
portance. What is to be done at Glouces- 
ter? What is to be done at Buffalo? 
No one can afford to miss the information 
to be given by the two superintendents. 
The meeting will begin promptly at 10.45. 

* * 


ABBOTT-BELDEN 


The marriage of Rev. Lawrence Wesley 
Abbott of Racine, Wisconsin, to Miss 
Margaret Williams Belden of Hartford, 
Conn., took place at 8 p. m. Saturday, 
April 11, in the Church of the Redeemer, 
the new Universalist church at West 
Hartford. Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., 
D. D., of Boston, officiated, assisted by 
Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin, pastor of 
the church. This was the first wedding in 
the new church, which had been dedicated 
only three days before. Miss Esther A. 
Nelson gave an organ recital before the 
service. 

The church, which seats 400 people, 
was completely filled when the bridal 
party entered to the strains of the Lohen- 
grin Wedding March. The ushers were 
Clifford E. Kelsey and John Merrow 
Washburn, brothers-in-law of the bride, 
Edward Churchill of Hartford and Clif- 
ford E. Belden of Cornell University, her 
cousins, and Fred Redgate of Boston, a 
friend and associate of the groom in the 
Grove Hall church. Mrs. Clifford E. 
Kelsey and Mrs. John Merrow Wash- 
burn, of Hartford, sisters of the bride, 
were matrons of honor, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Gadd of Hartford, Miss Dora Stevens 
of Rocky Hill, Miss Lois Harper of Hart- 
ford, and Miss Muriel L. Tompkins of 
Sussex, England, were bridesmaids. The 
little children of Mr. and Mrs. John Mer- 
row Washburn, Martha and John M. 
Washburn, Jr., acted respectively as 
flower girland ring bearer. The bride, very 
beautiful in a gown of white chiffon with 
long veil of very old rose point lace, en- 
tered on the arm of her father, Herbert E. 
Belden. The groom was attended by 
Douglass Robbins of New Haven, the best 
man. The chancel of the church was 
beautifully decorated with ferns, palms 
and hydrangeas. 

Following the wedding Mr. and Mrs. 
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Herbert E. Belden gave a reception for 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbott at their home, 34 
Searborough Street, Hartford. Between 
four and five hundred people attended. 
There were many from other places, in- 
cluding Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., 
ot New Haven, Mrs. Fischer and Miss 
Martha Fischer. The large house, ad- 
mirably adapted ‘for social occasions, also 
was most effectively decorated with ferns 
and cut flowers. 

At 10.20 Mr. and Mrs. Abbott started 
by automobile for their home in Racine. 
Rugs were then taken up and the young 
people danced until midnight. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1931 
Previously reported............... 810 
Rumiord) Mame... cea cles 2 
Waterloo; lows t))./y.).. supers 4 
Attleboro, Mass. (Murray)......... 15 
Medford, Mass. gc; 1 «scree... 3 
FRochestersaNs . Ys. : canis sagen ies 26 
Tarpon Springs, Florida ........... 3 
Woonsocket; Rel... on ene ot 15 
Columbus OhI0" 22 5s) oe 4 
AO) ee te CECERS. Sila oie 882 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 25. Portland, Me., 
All Souls, 7. Gardner, Mass., 4. Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 2. Syracuse, N. Y., 10. 
Kent, Ohio, 3. St. Johnsbury, Vt., 6. 
Inman’s Chapel, N. C., 5. Amesbury, 
Mass., 1. 
1. Cincinnati, Ohio, 1. Framingham, 
Mass., 2. Orleans, Mass., 1. Waterloo, 
Iowa, 2. Attleboro, Mass. (Murray), 5. 
Columbus, Ohio, 9. Mitchellville, Iowa, 
1. Galesburg, Ill.,3. New Haven, Conn., 
1. Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 4. Total, 
92. 

* * 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


' “Finding a Faith to Live By” is the 
title of an eighty-page booklet issued by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League for gen- 
eral circulation, particularly for hand-to- 
hand distribution by members of the 
League among persons who are unsettled 
in their religious thought and life and are 
seeking, more or less consciously, for a 
stabilizing faith in an age of confusion. 
The treatment is entirely nonsectarian, 
avoiding all use of denominational and 
theological labels. 

It was prepared at the suggestion of 
Percy W. Gardner, president of the 
League, by Ival McPeak, the secretary. 
Mr. McPeak drew upon the writings of 
many of the best thinkers of the time, 
men of several different religious fellow- 
ships, for much of the material, especially 
in describing the varying viewpoints at 
which people arrive in going from the 
“field of fact’ into the “adventure of 
faith.”” Differing conclusions on religious 
questions are stated impartially, with em- 
phasis on the grounds of agreement. A 
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carefully selected descriptive list of books 
for reading is added. 

This booklet is one of the means by 
which the League is encouraging and aid- 
ing its members to make friendly, help- 
ful contacts with people who are seeking a 
solution of their spiritual problems. It is 
urged that such individual service be 
rendered solely for the sake of the in- 
dividual, not the institution. ‘Finding 
a Faith to Live By” is written to give 
such help, and the League’s name appears 
in it only as the organization responsible 
for the publication and willing to give any 
further help needed. 

It is, however, available for general 
circulation, and copies may be obtained 
from Laymen’s League headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Harold Seott is pastor of 
the Universalist church in Camp 
Hill, Alabama. 

Rev. Lyman Ward, D. D., has 
been for many years the head of 
the Southern Industrial Institute 
at Camp Hill, Alabama. 

Miss Harriet Yates is Field 
Worker for the General Sunday 
School Association. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNI- 
VERSALIST CLUB 


The Universalist Club of Boston held 
its annual meeting at the Engineers’ Club 
on Monday evening, April 18. At the 
business session the following officers 
were elected: President, William R. Thomp- 
son; vice-president, Harold C. Hamilton; 
secretary, James D. Tillinghast; treasurer,. 
John C. E. Restall; members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Charles R. Duhig, Rev. 
William Wallace Rose, D. D., Lewis P. 
Everett. 

Following the dinner, Rev. Peter A. 
Dunn, minister of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, gave an interesting talk 
on religion in Scottish life. 

‘“Many people,” said Mr. Dunn, “know 
the history of England, and no English- 
man is ever silent about his own country. 
Few people, however, realize that when 
one ordinarily speaks of England he means 
not England but Britain, and of course to 
us northerners the most important part 
of Britain is Scotland. 

“In Scottish character and Scottish 
thought there is an ingrained independency 
that is as old as history. Long before Eng- 
land became Christian, Christianity flour- 
ished in Scotland. Jona is far older than 
Canterbury. 

“We may well remind ourselves of the 
close relation between the religion of 
Scotland and that of New England. Early 
Puritan thought on this side of the At- 
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lantic was much more influenced from 
Scotland than from England, and there 
has never been a time when the great 
Scotch theologians and metaphysicians 
have not been influential in American re- 
ligious thought. One has only to think of 
Dr. George A. Gordon to realize how deeply 
Scottish ministers have influenced the 
lives of American communities. 

“The Protestant Reformation influenced 
the life of European countries in varying 
degree. It not merely influenced Scotland 
but remade it. The Scotch took their 
religion with such deadly seriousness that 
the greatest conflicts on Scottish soil were 
religious, and martyrs were more common 
there than elsewhere. 

“From the time of Julius Caesar at- 
tempts of the Southrons to conquer Scot- 
land failed, and even when a political 
sovereignty had been established, the 
Scotch remained in speech as well as in 
thought a distinctive people. 

“After the Reformation, the circulation 
of the Bible in English rather than in the 
Scottish tongue remolded life in the homes 
of the people, and as perhaps nowhere else 
the Bible still remains in Scotland the 
book of the people. 

“The most painful and tragic experi- 
ence in Scottish history was the conflict 
between Scottish independency and the 
Episcopalian King of England. It was 
an attempt to impose on an entire people 
a form of religion that they did not want. 
It was a conflict between a king with the 
scepter in his hand and a people with 
Bibles in their hands. The result was a 
passionately beloved Presbyterianism, te- 
naciously held because it was born of 
suffering and death. 

“Within the last fifty years the tendency 
toward unity everywhere manifesting 
itself in Protestantism has led to co-opera- 
tion or even to actual merging between 
various religious bodies in Scotland. 

‘We do not realize how much geography 
has to do with the formation of character. 
Scotland is a hill country, and always the 
people have lifted up their eyes to the hills 
and found strength. And a hill country, 
whether in Judea or in Scotland, makes 
for a hardy and prophetic type. And it is 
perhaps not too much to say that constant 
physical hardships of the people beget a 
spiritual hardihood. The country has 
- molded and shaped the character of its 
people.” 


* * 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


What the Ferry Beachers lacked in 
numbers was made up in enthusiasm and 
spirit at the annual reunion held on Thurs- 
day evening, April 16, at the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston. 

About seventy sat down to the boun- 
teous meal provided and served by the 
members of the entertaining church, while 
many more arrived in time for the pro- 
gram which followed. Between courses a 
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“big sing” of familiar melodies was di- 
rected by Carl A. Hempel, with Earle 
Dolphin at the piano. 

Rev. Francis W. Gibbs was master of 
ceremonies, and in turn introduced those 
who represent organizations vitally in- 
terested in the progress of Ferry Feach, 
both as an institution and as a spiritual 
experience. Among these were Mr. Eben 
Prescott, president of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, who introduced Rev. 
Elmer Colcord, the secretary; Rev. Max 
Kapp, president of the General Y. P.C. U., 
who spoke of the plans for this year’s 
program at the Beach; Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, executive director of the G.S.S. A., 
who, after telling a clever story on the 
toastmaster, who was dean at last year’s 
Y. P. C. U. Institute, proceeded to out- 
line the already completed plans for this 
year’s Religious Education Week; and 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the W. N. 
M. A., who spoke for the Women’s Week 
and introduced Ruth Drowne, who is to 
be in charge of Camp Cheery. 

The climax of the evening came with 
the introduction of Charles A. Haney, 
director of the campaign for the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and Ferry Beach. Mr. 
Haney pictured the physical possibilities 
of Ferry Beach, which those who love it 
ofttimes overlook. Every Ferry Beacher 
was urged to help on the present cam- 
paign. Those present made a hearty re- 
sponse to his appeal. 

Mr. Earle Dolphin gave vocal selections, 
“Goin’ Home,” and “The House by the 
Side of the Road,’’ accompanied by Mrs. 
John S. Lowe. Following the program 
Rey. Car] Olson of Kent, Ohio, showed two 
splendid reels of pictures of Turkey Run, 
the State Park of Indiana, which is to be 
the headquarters for the national Y. P. 
C. U. convention this year. During the 
evening a telegram was received from 
Edna W. Bailey and Mary E. Shaw of 
Syracuse, former Ferry Beachers, who 
would have liked to be present. 
moved that expressions of sympathy be 
sent to Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, mother, and 
Mrs. Paul Shinn, wife, of Dr. Paul Shinn, 
who died recently. 


* * 


FISCHER’S TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
IN NEW HAVEN 


Rev. Theodore Adolph Fischer, D. D., was 
recognized as “minister, friend and broth- 
er” in a celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate by the First 
Universalist Society of New Haven, Conn., 
Monday, April 6, 1931. 

“No more genuine manifestation of 
friendly interest and feeling could be 
imagined,’ said a spectator, “than was 
shown on this occasion.” 

Hon. George E. Hall presided and made 
the opening address. Mr. Douglas H. 
Robbins, parish assistant, made a prayer, 
Rey. Behrend Mehrtens, president of the 
New Haven Council of Churches and pas- 
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tor of the Trinity Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, spoke warmly in behalf of the 
Protestant pastors of the city. Miss 
Regar gave a beautiful soprano solo, after 
which Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D. D., 
pastor emeritus of the Church of the Re- 
deemer (Congregational) and dean of the 
clergy, brought ‘“‘Words of Appreciation.” 

Following came the young rabbi of 
Mishkan Israel Temple, Rabbi Edgar E. 
Sisken, with an eloquent address. A 
quartette sang “Service.’”’ Miss Eunice 
K. Armstead voiced the affection of the 
local congregation. Rev. Charles Kramer 
brought the greetings of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention, and Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent, 
the greetings of the Universalist General 
Convention. There were presentations of 
various kinds, a touching response by Dr. 
Fischer, more music, and a crowded happy 
reception in the church parlors. 

The New Haven Journal-Courier of 
April 9 referred editorially to Dr. Fischer 
and his work as follows: 

“Tn a time of flux and ebb monuments of 
stability are both fewer and more im- 
portant. Such a monument is the career 
of Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, who is this 
week noting the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his service as minister of the Church 
of the Messiah. Dr. Fischer’s is the 
longest pastorate in the history of the 
church. There are not many that surpass 
it anywhere in the Christian ministry. 
Mere length of service in itself, of course, 
is not a virtue. There is such a thing as 
a stability of performance which not only 
labors in the same place but stands still 
doing it, in a dogged dedication to mere 
routine. 

“Dr. Fischer has not stood still, how- 
ever. The church has prospered physically 
in the growth of its membership and it 
has prospered spiritually, as those familiar 
with its contributions to the spiritual and 
religious life of the community know. 
Dr. Fischer at the Easter service Sunday 
morning outlined some whimsical statis- 
ties which are more than whimsical in 
their implications. He has, in the twenty- 
five years, he said, made 25,000 calls, a 


‘rough average of three a day. He has 


christened 340 children. He has married 
828 couples. He has presided at 701 
funerals. He has received 468 new church 
members. 

“These are more than mere figures, 
more than the balance sheet of a wholly 
worldly institution. We can only surmise 
the charity, the fidelity, the faith, which 
these ministrations have stimulated, all 
the intangible potencies for good which 
they have set into dynamic motion like 
the widening circles in a pond from a 
dropped stone. It is a prospect with fas- 
cinating possibilities, all the more attrac- 
tive because beyond the manifestations 
that can be measured there are immeasur- 
able vistas. Here is a record in which 
the pastor, the church and the community 
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may take pride. Dr. Fischer has labored 
modestly and well, quietly but greatly.” 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR $75,000 


Success in the Clara Barton Birthplace- 
Ferry Beach Park campaign for $75,000, to 
carry on these two important activities, 
will be sure to be attained by Sunday, 
May 10 (Mothers’ Sunday), the closing 
date, if the enthusiasm continues to grow 
as it has during the past week. 

The slogan of the campaign is: “‘Give a 
cent and get a cent!” A pledge of one 
cent a day for three years and three months 
on the part of all active members of our 
denomination will put the fund over the 
top. To facilitate the giving, attractive 
mite boxes will be provided. Posters 
printed in blue, with the slogan in red, 
will be displayed in all our churches. 
The mite boxes will be opened every three 
months, and the donors credited with the 
contents. 

A beautiful, symbolic stand in ivory- 
tinted plaster, the work of Charles E. 
Butterworth, will serve to center atten- 
tion on the effort. Two girls, symbolic of 
youth, raise a red and white flag upon a 
staff graduated to indicate the progress of 
the campaign. As the work advances, the 
fiag is raised—until it flies proudly over the 
top. The flag is a combination of the 
Swiss (representing the Clara Barton 
Birthplace campaign for $50,000) and the 
Church (representing the Ferry Beach 
Park Association campaign for $25,000) 
flags. 

Shreve, Crump and Low, leading 
jewelers of Boston, have opened their 
Boylston Street windows, beginning Mon- 
day, April 19, for the first display on record 
of the rare jewels of Clara Barton, treasures 
awarded by nobles and governments for 
her distinguished services to humanity. 
Following this exhibit, the jewels will be 
on display in New York and elsewhere. 

The most recently organized areas are: 

Bellows Falls Area—Chairman, Rev. 
Frances A. Kimball, 44 School St., Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt.; vice-chairman, Mrs. Caro- 


line Spofford, permanent address Caven-. 


dish, Vt.; address to May 15, Bellows 
Falls, Vt., treasurer, Miss Alice M. 
Wright, 17 Pearl St., Springfield, Vt. 
Committee: Rev. Isabella Macduff, Clare- 
mont, N. H.; Miss Altie Eames and Miss 
Alice Eames, Brattleboro, Vt.; Mrs. 
William C. Jewett, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Mrs. 
Fannie Rayment, Cavendish, Vt. 
Portland, Maine, Area—(Rev. Stanley 
Manning, State Superintendent, Augusta) 
Chairman, James E. Philoon, 11 Turner 
St., Auburn; treasurer, Walter H. Little- 
field, 18a Pleasant Ave., Portland. Com- 
mittees: (Portland Division) George W. 
Bridgman, Biddeford; Mrs. W. E. Shedd, 
South Portland; Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne, 
Portland; Mrs. E. W. Hannaford, Port- 
land; Walter H. Littlefield, Portland. 
(Auburn Division) James E. Philoon, 
Auburn; Mrs. S. G. Ayres, Lewiston; Mrs. 


Guy L. Shorey, Gorham, N. H.; W. Ma- 
ford Mann, Norway; Miss Sue L. Gordon, 
Livermore. (Brunswick Division) Miss 
Helen L. Varney, Brunswick; E. R. Comes, 
Brunswick; Miss Grace M. Rogers, Free- 
port. (Augusta Division) Norman H., 
Trafton, Gardner; Mrs. R. D. Simons, 
Gardner. 


Notices 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 
The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention 
will be held in Monroe, May 19-20, 1931, for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 
All Universalist churches within the state are 
urged to elect and send a full quota of delegates. 
State Convention quotas and free-will offerings 
for Ministerial Pension Fund should be promptly 
attended to within due time. 
Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 174 
Newbury Street on April 27, 1931, at 10 a. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Benjamin B. Hersey “as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist church.” 

G. H. Leining, 
Secretary pro tem. 
ee 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 99th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at Danbury on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 13 and 14, 1931. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Mrs. Irving L. Walker 
of Coldwater, New York, will speak on “Present 
Day Trends among Church Women.” 

The Wednesday evening address on “Why a Uni- 
versalist Church?” will be given by Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, New York City. 

The occasional sermon will be preached on Thurs- 
day morning by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, followed by the observance of the communion. 

The invitation of the pastor and the trustees is 
most cordial. 

A. N. Foster, Seeretary. 
es 
CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


The California State Convention will be held in 
Santa Paula, May 12-15. 
ee 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting in the parlors of the Universalist 
ehurch at Syracuse, April 7, a letter of license was 
issued to Arnold Laverne Simonson, a student at 
the Theological School, Canton, New York. 

Trueman John Menadue was examined for or- 
dination, pursuant to the request of the Little Falls 
parish, and ordination authorized by a unanimous 
vote. Rev. Richard Eddy Sykes was appointed to 
confer the fellowship o* the New York and General 
Conventions upon him. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
- 2 
W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The 37th annual convention of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Connecticut will be 
held in Danbury, Conn., on May 13, 1931, at 1.30 
p. m. An address, “Present Day Trends Among 
Church Women,” will be given by Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker of Coldwater, N. Y., vice-president of the 
W. N. M. A. Business session, with reports and 
election of officers. 

Mabel W. Woolley, Secretary. 
se 


SECRETARY AVAILABLE 
A young lady active in local and state Y. P. C. U. 
work, a graduate of a well-known business college 
in the secretarial course and with five years experi- 
ence, is very anxious to secure a position as secretary 


to a minister or church, that she may do something 
more for the Universalist Church. Any one in- 
terested in securing such a worker will receive fur- 
ther information by writing to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 


Mass. 
* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rev. Weston A. Cate transferred to Maine, under 
date of March 1, 1931. 
Rey. William C. Farnsworth received on transfer 
from New York, under date of March 23, 1931. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
+. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The 100th session of the State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania will meet at Towanda, May 22, 23, 24, to 
hear reports, elect officers and transact such other 
business as may legally come before said meeting. 

H. E. Benton, Secreiary. 
Invitation 

The members of the Church of the Messiah of 
Towanda extend to all Universalists of the state an 
invitation to become their guests at the State Con- 
vention to be held May 22, 23, 24, 1931. The parish 
will entertain in their homes free of charge all who 
wish lodging and breakfast. Write Miss Lillian 
Wood, Mechanic Street, Towanda, Pa., when you 
will arrive and how long you wish entertainment. 
Any preferring hotel accommodations should notify 
Miss Wood. The Ward House will be Convention 
Headquarters. Towanda is a strong parish and has 
a splendid equipment. 

In behalf of the parish, 
James D. Herrick, pastor. 
x * 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from New Hampshire, Rev. 
Weston A. Cate. Dismissed at his own request, 
Rev. Harry M. Daniels. 

- G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mary Brower 


Mrs. Mary Brower died March 11 at the home 
of her son, Dr. G. H. Brower, Dayton, Ohio, in her 
ninetieth year. She and her husband, Thomas J. 
Brower, were both born near Lewisburg, Ohio, in 
1841. They had lived for some years in Indiana 
but returned prior to Mr. Brower’s death to Day- 
ton. To them five children were born, three of 
whom, Henry and Charles of Dayton and Mrs. 
Mabel Loud of Ashland, Oregon, survive. 

Mrs. Brower was brought up in the German Re- 
formed Church, of which she was a communicant 
till thirty years of age, when she began to hear and 
read the teachings of Universalism and was won by 
its beauty and its satisfying truths, becoming a 
member of the Roann, Indiana, Universalist church. 
She was a faithful and active member, with a mind 
and heart open to liberal, progressive and humani- 
tarian thought, welcoming new truth and tolerant 
to other faiths, knowing that no denomination has 
all the truth, and that religion is not static. Her 
mind was alert and logical, her character noble. 

She was buried at Lewisburg, Ohio, near her 
childhood home, where her husband and most of her 
early friends had already been gathered. Rev. James 
Houghton, a long time pastor, conducted the fun- 
eral services. 


Paul Haywood Shinn 


Dr. Paul Haywood Shinn, almost fifty-two years of 
age, son of Rev. Quillen Hamilton Shinn, D. D., 
long Southern missionary of the Universalist Church, 
died at 809 Washington St., Brookline, April 10. 
Dr. Shinn had been in poor health for three years, 
but struggled along bravely doing his work until 
about eight or ten weeks ago. Once more he tried 
to work, but had a final breakdown about two weeks 
before his death. 

Paul Shinn was born at Foxboro, Mass., April 29, 
1879, when his father was pastor of the Foxboro 
Universalist church. He was educated at God- 
dard Seminary, Barre, Vt., and at the Harvard 
Dental School. At Goddard Seminary he held a 
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Educational 


rank that had been made only twice in the history 
of the school. At Harvard he ranked second in a 
class of fifty. Since his graduation he had prac- 
tised dentistry in Boston. He always was very 
fond of music and painting. He belonged to the 
Harvard musical clubs and had been for many 
years a member of the Harvard Alumni Orchestra. 
He would drive miles to see an art exhibition, and 
was regarded as an able judge of paintings. He was 
blessed with a sunny disposition and a keen sense 
of humor, was most generous and had many friends. 
He is survived by his wife, his mother, now eighty- 
five years old but very active, and two brothers, 
Ed Shinn of Arlington, Mass., and Dr. Philip Shinn 
of the U. S. Veterans Hospital at Northampton, 
Mass. He had no children, but was devoted to the 
children of his two brothers. Many Universalists 
who used to go to the summer meetings organized at 
the Weirs, New Hampshire, remember him as a 
pleasant, active boy, helping his father about the 
place. 

Funeral services were held at 3.30 p. m. Sunday, 
April 12, at the Universalist church in Arlington, 
and were conducted by Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., D. D., assisted by Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor 
of the church. Mr. Paul Bennett, a friend of Dr. 
Shinn, gave two beautiful solos—‘“‘Lead Kindly 
Light” and “The Sweet By and By.” Dr. Van 
Schaick in beginning his address, read brief extracts 
from “Faith with Power—the Life Story of Dr. 
Q. H. Shinn,” by Dr. McGlauflin, including what 
Dr. Shinn said at the funeral of his brother, and also 
what he wrote to a mother whose son had been killed. 

The bearers, taken from friends in the musical 
world, were Jacques Hoffmann, Dr. Philip Leavitt, 
W. M. Bicknell, Herman C. Lythgoe, and Forrest F. 
Collier. The interment was at Pine Grove Cemetery, 
Deering, Me., the services being conducted by Rev. 
B. B. Gibbs, assisted by Rev. Harry Townsend. 


W. A. 


W. A. Langley, or ‘‘Uncle Billy’ Langley, as he 
was known, one of the oldest and most generous 
supporters of the Universalist church in Camp Hill, 
Alabama, died April 4 in Camp Hill at the age of 
eighty-four. Mr. Langley was a veteran of the 
Confederate army. Though he had been almost 
completely deaf for over thirty years, he never 
missed Sunday school or preaching service, and was 
active as a cotton planter and in all the affairs of the 
town. It has been a matter of joy to him that his 
children, now grown with families of their own, have 
always remained loyal to the Universalist church. 

Funeral services were conducted April 5 in the 
Camp Hill church by Revs. Lyman Ward, D. L. 
Fisher, and Harold Scott. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


Langley 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Unfon for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
S8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wal! St. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prénier 


161 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
For line of 


AGENTS WANTED Shampoos and Toiletries 


Women make liberal profits selling them in 
whole or spare time 
Quick selling and quicker repeating 
Write us for information concerning our liberal profit 
making offer 


AMAMIL---M---48 Warren Street, New York 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


Write 

for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOu: 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO? 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy e*ti ve 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 

COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
fice Management, Normal 
Bookkeeping, Finishing. 


graphic, 
Commercial, 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 


equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 


156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In supporte- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


India, it develops, may get a Congress 
of its own out of all these negotiations. 
Well, it’s time those boys over there found 
out there’s something worse than not be- 
ing allowed to make salt.—New York 
Evening Post. 

* * 

Bishop Manning likes to tell this joke: 
A boy who visited the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine wrote home enthusiasti- 
cally: “This cathedral has a much bigger 
knave in it than St. Peter’s.”—Christian 
Register. 

A paperhanger and a building-repair 
man testified they had seen him slay his 
wife—once when he became enraged over 
finding a shirt unlaundered and again over 
a necktie.—Pottstown (Pa.) News. 

* * 

It is difficult, as Paul Whiteman says, 
for people in the show business to marry 
happily, but we notice that many of the 
brave fellows just keep trying and trying. 
—Detroit News. 

* * 

Husband: ‘I’ve got to get rid of my 
chauffeur; he’s nearly killed me four 
times.”’ 

Wife: ‘“‘Oh, give him another chance.””— 
Goblin. 

* * 

The next meeting of the Legion will 
take place on February 10. Every man 
who died for his country is cordially in- 
vited to attend.— Killdeer (N. Dak.) Her- 
ald. 

A * * 

Governor of Jail: “Why did you attack 
the warder?’”’ : 

Prisoner: “I wanted to make my diary 
more interesting.”—Smith’s Weekly, Syd- 
ney. 

* * 

Fame and fortune await the man who 
will arise in this crisis and show the world 
how to have liquor without saloons or 
drunks or grafters—Duluth Herald. 

* * 

Doctor: “Are you taking the medicine 
regularly?” 

Patient: “I tasted it and decided that 
I’d rather have the cough.” —Life. 

* * 

Miss Pauline Mayo will present “The 
Green Pastors,’ by Mark Connelly, at 
Kenmore Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
Kenmore (N. Y.) paper. 

* * 


CHARRED BODY FOUND 
IN CAR; IS ARRESTED 
Boston Herald. 
* * 

A young intellectual is one who thinks a 
Bible quotation clever if you credit it to 
Shakespeare.—The Toronto Star. 

* * 

“Well, intellectually, I think you’re 
slipping. You used to be much more 
bored with things.” —Life. 


FAITH WITH POWER 


The Life Story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 
By Wm. H. McGlauflin, D. D. 


A book of over 300 pages portraying the life work 
of this zealous missionary 


“A biography quite out of the ordinary; clear, concise, vigorous, 
stirring. It quickens the heart beat: Through its pages we hear the 
voice of Dr. Shinn and feel his presence. The analysis of his character 
and service is admirable, the arrangement original, and the whole story 
an inspiration.” 


The book contains numerous illustrations and is 
attractively printed and bound 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


“John van Schaick, Jr., who turns out each week one of America’s best religious 
journals, the Christian Leader, recently wrote a book. In an editorial in the Emporia 
(Kansas) Gazette, William Allen White says: ‘. A delightful book, lovely in 
its conception and satisfying in its execution. Those who knew and admired John van 
Schaick in Emporia a generation ago will be proud of him when they read this book.’ ”’ 

The Churchman, New York. 

“Editorial letters in which he comments with strong personality upon places, people 
and events which have come under his observation. .... For an intimate, friendly 
book, give us this one.’’ 

The Christian Advocate, New York. 
“Tt is here that Dr. van Schaick writes at his best. . . . The itinerant preacher is, 


or has been, familiar, but here is a new species, an itinerant editor, who lives everywhere 
and really lives wherever he goes.”’ 


The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
In this delightful volume, the reader will find reminders of Ik Marvel’s Reveries 
of a Bachelor, of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book and Thoreau’s Journals.’ But Dr. 


van Schaick has an originality and a style all his own, and in addition is a keen observer 
and an intelligent interpreter of both nature and humanity. 


Zion’s Herald. 
Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 


Price $2.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


